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Urban League Annual Conference 


The Annual Conference of the National Urban League will be held 
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the ensuing year the problems of the Negro in the field of industry and 
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which the League’s forces may effect the most satisfactory results. 
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PARDONABLE gratification can be claimed 
by those who during the eighteen years of the 
Urban League’s existence have held tenaciously to 
the theory and practice of 
scientific social research 


The Inter-Racial 


Conference as the basis for the ulti- 


mate adjustment of racial 
difficulties in America. The universal acceptance 
of this idea was recently exemplified by the Inter- 
racial Conference at Washington, where represent- 
atives of universities and the great research founda- 
tions and of the leading organizations engaged in 
work among Negroes met in order to pool all the 
available information which has been collected by 
public and private agencies and to interpret this 
information for the future guidance of inter-racial 
endeavor. 

From its very beginning the Urban League has 
held steadfast to the doctrine that the problems 
of the Negro in America are social and economic 
in their nature and that any approach to their 
solution which is not predicated on an analysis 
of these factors must ultimately fail. The adop- 
tion of this viewpoint by all of the organized 
forces of race relationships must of necessity clar- 
ify much that is obscure and resolve much that is 
unnecessarily antagonistic and facilitate enor- 
mously the greater development of the social ma- 
chinery which applies the findings of social re- 
search to the daily manifestations of racial mal- 
adjustment, 

That there must be adequate social machinery 
in the form of organizations with personne] trained 
to deal with the complex, persistent and varying 
expressions of racial prejudice and racial anti- 
pathy cannot be gainsaid. For the health—hous- 
ing—recreation—crime and employment of the 
Negro, as well as his relationship to the community 
in which he lives, are after all intensely practical 
questions yielding only to patient and skillful effort 
backed up by a knowledge of the conditions of 
particular communities and the mental attitudes of 
black and white peoples therein. 

Experience has shown that the problems of the 
Negro cannot be adequately met by discussion, no 
matter how erudite and dispassionate such discus- 
sion may be. It is only when the question of the 
Negro is lifted out of the realm of the academi- 
cians and placed into the stream of actual life and 
living that all of the contending forces—the con- 
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flicting ideas, the inhibiting traditions—are_ ex- 
posed to the influences of racial goodwill and 
understanding. It is necessary and highly desir- 
able to chart and analyze the place of the Negro 
in industry, but it is also necessary to intelli- 
gently assail the barriers which serve to keep him 
out. We must know the causes and the rate of 
Negro mortality. We must also be able to bring 
to bear upon the community a sense of its re- 
sponsibility for the ignorance—the pitifully in- 
adequate housing—the low incomes which contri- 
bute to the Negroes’ high mortality rates and 
menace the health of the entire community. 

In other words, social research must be made 
to live through organized social effort designed to 
meet the problems which research reveals. The 
Inter-racial Conference at Washington is a recog- 
nition of this principle, a principle which the 
founders of the Urban League established as the 
dominating element in their program for better 
race relations. 


HAT a new South is in the making there can 


be no doubt. 
new perspectives are being sought—old traditions 


New attitudes are developing— 


are being discarded—and re- 

A New South lations between the races 
are being adjusted on the 
basis of reason rather than emotion. Occasionally 
this steady though slow movement is obscured by 
a recrudescence of violence, such as the recent 
Mississippi lynching, or by the psycopathic tirades 
of professional Negro baiters, such as occurred 
during the last presidential campaign. But this 
phase of the South’s psychological inheritances 
from slavery and civil war is passing. And a new 
generation of southern men and women are build- 
ing soundly the foundation of a new social order. 
In the city of Richmond, Virginia, an ordinance 
for the purpose of bringing about the residential 
segregation of Negroes is pending before the city 
council. The Negro citizens of Richmond have 
stated their objections to the proposed ordinance 
and signified their intentions of opposing its pas- 
sage and enforcement with all of the resources at 
their command. Ordinarily, any plan for the seg- 
regation of Negroes in the South could be ex- 
pected to receive the unqualified support of the 


white press. In this case, however, the spirit of 
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the new South speaks through the editorial col- 
umns of the Richmond Vews Leaders. Commenting 
on the proposed ordinance, the News Leader says: 


“But the Negroes’ standard of living, fortu- 
nately, has been raised since the war with 
Negroes are able to pay for bet- 

They appreciate cleaner streets. 


Germany. 

ter houses. 
They no longer are content to pay exorbitant 
rents for squalid shacks facing streets that 
are all dust in summer and all mud in winter. 
And who can blame them? What white fam- 
ily. living uncomfortably, will not try to 
move to a better home if it gets the money 
Is it not infinitely bet- 
Negroes use their 


with which to do so? 

ter to have Richmond 

larger wages for decent living than to have 
them waste it on bootleg whiskey or policy? 

Their desire for better homes is one of the 

healthiest signs of racial progress.” 

Moreover the News Leader gives a very striking 
illustration of a side of Negro housing which re- 
ceives little attention from students of sociology 
and even civic leaders who are alarmed over the 
invasion of so-called white neighborhoods by 
Negroes. The charge that Negroes depress the 
value of residential properties is made continuously 
wherever the arises, And the idea 
that the occupancy of residential properties by 
Negroes entails heavy losses is widespread and 
As to this the News Leader 


question 


seldom challenged. 
observes: 
“Richmond has had two recent instances of 
the manner in which the racial complexion 
of neighborhoods, settles itself, on lines of 
sound economy, if force be not applied. Clay 
street is one illustration. From a large part 
of Clay street the whites began to move away 
about ten years ago. The Negroes came in. 
More whites went out; more Negroes ap- 
peared. But the Negroes were able to pay 
good rents and they bought many houses out- 
right—at better prices than could have been 
had if Clay street had become a declining 
white neighborhood rather than a rising Negro 
neighborhood. Exactly the same thing hap- 
pened on Idlewood avenue and in the district 
adjacent to it. Values in that part of the city 
are higher today than they could possibly 
be if the houses vacated by white people could 
have been leased only to other whites of lesser 
means.” 


In almost every American city where the ques- 
tion of Negro housing has been studied, similar 
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conditions have prevailed. Negroes forced to pay 
higher rents and higher prices than whites of the 
same economic level have made properties already 
partially abandodned by white tenants--sources of 
lucrative incomes to their owners, who invariably 
allow physical depreciation to go unchecked be- 
cause the Negro is powerless to better his condition 
by moving to more desirable neighborhoods. 

This outspoken and courageous attitude on the 
part of a great southern white daily surely is a 
hopeful indication of a new spirit. But the Vews 
Leader does not stop there. In closing the Editor 
says: 

“The whole question ought to be submitted 
to study and review by a committee repre. 
senting both races, a committee on which em- 
ployers of labor and lawyers would be repre- 
sented as well as social workers, city law- 
makers and Negro leaders.” 


Here is the frank recognition of the doctrine of 
racial co-operation as the only effective course 
that can lead to the ultimate solution of the race 
question. And in the acceptance of this idea of 
race relations lies the hope of the new South. 


RT—operatic art to be exact—essayed to en- 

ter the lists against the American brand of 
racial prejudice on the occasion of the initial pres- 
entation of Ernest Krenek’s 
Jonny Spielt Auf by the 
Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany and after receiving a 
sound drubbing was forced to beat a somewhat 


Jonny 
Spielt Auf 


disorderly retreat. 


Jonny Spielt Auf which has been translated 
variously as “Jonny tunes up"—“Jonny strikes up 
the band.” etc., is the creation of a Czecho-Slovakian 
composer. It has been presented over sixty times 
in the great musical centers of the continent where 
its theme aroused a tremendous amount of criti- 
cal discussion. Krenek wished to portray thronzh 
the medium of the operatic form the capitulation 
of Europe and the world to the machine and the 
triumph of American jazz over the more classic: 
musical idioms of Europe. And so in the con- 
struction of the story he utilizes the motor car. 
steam engine, radio, all of the great mechanical 
contrivances of this age and he centers his theme 
on the adventures amorous and otherwise of Jonny. 
a Negro jazz band leader. 


In the creation of the opera Krenek evidently 
failed to cdnsider its -possible presentation in 
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He knew that jazz had swept over 
the world engulfing and almost obliterating the 
older musical forms. He knew that in London, 
Paris, Vienna, Shanghai, Cairo, Constantinople, 
Negro jazz bands had set the populace dancing: 
therefore he symbolized the triumphant march of 
jazz in the person and career of a Negro violinist. 
Krenek doubtless was aware also that jazz is 
Negroid in its origin and probably wished to be 
historically accurate in the development of his 
major theme. Whether he was ignorant of Ameri- 
can attitudes or whether he felt that in the lofty 
realms of art prejudice had no place cannot be 


America. 


ascertained. 


At any rate when the Metropolitan decided to 
produce Jonny Spielt Auf in America, the first 
difficulty, which had to be met was the possible 
embarassment which might be encountered in 
having a Negro portrayed as the hero. It was 
felt that in the sacred precincts of the Metropoli- 
tan care must be taken lest the delicate racial sensi- 
bilities of the lovers of opera be unduly ruffled. 
However, the resourceful Gatti Cazzaza, impresario 
extraordinary, quickly found a solution to this 
embarassing situation. The libretto was changed 
and instead of a Negro jazz band leader, the prin- 
cipal character, Jonny, was transformed into a 
black-faced comedian a la Al Jolson. 


Elaborate care was taken lest the patrons of 
the Metropolitan should receive the impression 
that Jonny was supposed to be a Negro. Special 
authorized versions of the libretto were printed 
in which the orignial text was changed wherever 
reference was made to Jonny as a Negro. The 
public press informed the public that for America 
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Jonny was a white comedian in black face and no! 
a Negro jazz band leader. 

A great throng representing the wealth and cul- 
ture of the world’s greatest city attended the 
opening night. In the famous parterre of the 
Metropolitan was seated the intellectual elect of 
the nation. The curtain arose before a hushed 
and expectant audience. And then strange to say. 
the Metropolitan Opera Company sang the whole 
opera through act after act and scene after scene 
not according to the libretto advertised in the 
lobby as the authentic version revised to suit 
American prejudices, but according to the original 
Leipsic score with all of its unpleasant references 
which were carefully elided by the Metropolitan 
management. And that is not all. When Jonny 
in the climax of the opera leaped on the piano 
and sang “Und preisen Jehovah, der die menschen 
schwartz erschuf! (And praise Jehovah who cre- 
ated men black!” the audience thundered in 
sustained applause. 

It may be the perogative of the art of the opera 
to be utterly inconsistent. We confess our lack of 
familiarity with the canons of grand opera. Cer- 
tainly it would be strange to see Al Jolson, or 
Eddie Cantor lounging in hotel lobbies, cavorting 
through the corridors, rushing through railway 
terminals in their hideous black face make-up. It 
was not inconsistent apparently to the patrons of 
the Metropolitan for Jonny, the black face com- 
median, wore his make-up everywhere and on 
every occasion much as he did his trousers 

However, the audience was satisfied, aye en- 
thusiastic. Art was worsted altho it was not 
completed routed. And the delicate racial sensi- 
bilities of the lovers of the opera were spared. 


I SLEEP IN MUSIC 


By G. W. Russet. 


SLEEP with music ringing in my ears, 
Forgotten love I've journeyed through 
Forgotten tears are all revived afresh and new 
As though the years 
Had failed to guard these Prisoners they held. 
And they are free for just the too brief spell. 
When slumber comes. 


Slumber is music, 


I sleep in music 
When glaring consciousness is changed 
To rose and amber and dreams in luxury arranged 
Gone is the pain 
Of every discord that I've struck upon the 
harp of life 


The cords I broke are made to sing again. 


The opening, the prelude to the perfect theme 


Of final death 


Or can it be that when I dream with tranquil breath 
I do but try this battered broken harp 


That life gave me 


That some day I may play my part 
In death’s vast, soundless symphony. 
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Churches and Race Relations 


HERE would seem to be three general directions 

in which churches Gan function in advancing 
more wholesome race relations, The first is in 
multiplying social contacts of individuals and the 
families of the two races. Where the church’s own 
membership is exclusively of one race the facili- 
ties for such service are limited, but ways can still 
be found. Through systematic 
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races in most communities. This is true in the 
north as in the south, however different may be 
the political status of the Negro in the two sec- 
tions. In northern communities where only one 
or two or three Negro families are found these 
few often find unembarrassed associations in the 
Sunday Schools and preaching services of the de- 
nominational churches. As the 
Negro population increases the 


cultivation of social contacts 
between two or more congrega- 
tions of diverse races some- 
thing can be done, though em- 
barrassments of differing so- 
cial status must be overcome. | 
| 


A paper presented at the Semin- 
ar on the Church and Race Rela- 
tions, organized by Dr, Hubert C. 
Herring, of the Congregational 
Board, December 28th, 1928. 


segregation seems to become 
inevitable, though I know of an 
instance or two where one fam- 
ily or a very few individuals 
remain in the membership of 
|| the white churches alongside of 


Where a neighborhood of | 


Negroes lies near a white con- 

gregation social relations can be established and 
kept cordial by conscious effort on the part of 
the white congregation to cultivate intelligent ap- 
preciations and human understandings. The bane 
of patronage is, however, very difficult to escape 
in such cases. The self-respecting Negro of today 
usually prefers to go it alone rather than to be 
patronized into social respectability. 

The second method of maintaining wholesome 
race relations is for churches to include persons 
of both races in the same membership. Ideally 
desirable as this may be believed to be. no bal- 
anced mind can disregard the difficulties. It can- 
not be said that many experiments have been suc- 
cessful. At the Community Church of New York 
both the theory and practice prevail. The experi- 
ment has attained a degree of success which 
churches differently constituted and motivated can- 
not hope for. Not alone whites and Negroes stand 
on a common footing in this organization; all 
races find themselves at home. Here as often there 
is safety in numbers; unity in variety. It is not 
clear from this experience how successful might 
be the attempt to merge in one religious body 
whites as whites and Negroes as Negroes. At the 
Community Church of New York all human be- 
ings stand on equal footing as human beings; none 
gains or loses social status by virtue of belonging 
to one or another race. Churches whose traditions 
make this program impossible are likely to fall 
into toils by an attempt to go half way or to do 
after a timid or apologetic or evasive fashion what 
manifestly requires boldness and confidence both 
in conception and in practice, 

In the few other instances which have come to 
my attention where Negioes and whites are includ- 
ed in the membership of the same church, the 
Negroes have either driven the whites out or the 
dominating white influence has kept the Negro rep- 
resentation down to a very few individuals or fam- 
ilies. This latter condition subjects the Negroes 
to a type of patronage from which an increasing 
proportion of the rave now recoils. The color line 
is drawn between churches by the choice of both 


more or less flourishing Negro 
churches in the same community. 

On the principle that every little helps, these ex- 
periments doubtless have their value, but they are 
not likely to offer the final and conclusive solution 
of the race problem in our American society. The 
bane of patronage hangs over the whole scheme. 
The Roman Catholic Church, so loud and uncom- 
promising in its professions of freedom from race 
prejudice, qualifies its practice in the north as in 
the south in conformance with overwhelming social 
tendencies. Negroes may attend many Protestant 
churches in the south, and may even enroll in the 
membership, provided they yield to the Jim Crow 
program which snugly stows them away in a re- 
mote and inconspicuous gallery. The topmost bal- 
cony in our theatres is often designated “Nigger 
Heaven” in vulgar parlance as a carry-over from 
the religious program of the south where Negroes 
and Negroes only were crowded into the church 
gallery, from a period far ante-dating emancipa- 
tion, and still continuing in places. 

Again I call attention to the fact that the status 
of the Negro and the white in the membership of 
the Community Church of New York is that of 
human beings and is not a status established in 
racial self-consciousness. Churches which are not 
prepared to go the whole way towards recogniz- 
ing the one blood of all races and nations which 
dwell upon the face of earth. are unlikely to make 
a significant contribution to the solution of the 
problem of the relations of the white and the 
black in American society. Timid patronage is not 
likely to bring either the white or the Negro pop- 
ulation into the true democracy of the kingdom of 
heaven. 

The third of the three directions I am here in- 
dicating seems to me under present conditions the 
most promising method of advancing more whole- 
some race relations. It is the most toilsome road. 
and it as yet reveals no sure destination. Following 
it we can only be sure that we are on the way: 
we cannot be altogether certain whither we are 
going. Churches, I think, can render great service 
to social progress by unflinching, unevasive study 
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of the specific conditions which erect and maintain 
the barriers between races in a given community. 
Outpourings of unctious sentiment or vague gener- 
alizations will not accomplish the purpose. Dis- 
passionate study, searching and unfaltering scrut- 
iny of the facts, is a much less exciting exercise. 
and is less likely to promise tomorrow afternoon’s 
holiday excursion into the kingdom of heaven. 
But I am confident that it is the best and in the 
long run the speediest way to get where we are 
supposed to be going. 

Some of this study should be conducted by inter- 
racial groups; some by the groups exclusively now 
of one and again of the other race concerned. There 
are reasons for race segregation and clashes. It 
simply delays progress and muddles the issue to 
treat any of the contributing facts as though they 
did not exist. Problems are not solved by smug- 
gling the unruly factors off the table and into the 
waste-basket. 


Some little time ago | invited a half dozen of the 
wisest men I could find to consider hopeful ap- 
proaches to the Jew-Gentile problem of race rela- 
tions. After an evening’s discussion the unani- 
mous conclusion of the group, sitting on both sides 
of the line, was that the line should be disregarded. 
that the less discussion there might be the better; 
that the slow and unconscious attritions of com- 
munity contacts and education would accomplish 
what discussion and agitation would only make 
more dificult. Some time later I put the same 
question to a rather indiscriminate group of the 
hoi polloi of both races, and their unanimous con- 
clusion was to the contrary effect: talk, said they. 
face the facts, encourage groups on both sides of 
the barriers to attack the obstruction, tear it to 
pieces if possible, in any event find out what it is 
made of. 

I am not disposed to scorn the wisdom of the 
wise. The half dozen wise men may be far wiser in 
their day and generation than are the crowd. But 
the verdict of the crowd should not be too lightly 
esteemed. If they prove to be right it would not 
be the first time that the wisdom of the wise has 
been confounded by the apparent folly of fools. 


Wild agitation, intemperate declamatian will 
never get us anywhere. If we cannot discuss this 
question without turning all the whites red in the 
face and overspreading black countenances with 
the ashen hue of rage, then we would better all 
keep still, and go our several ways, as far apart 
as possible. If, again, we insist upon appraising 
the problems of race in the community of today in 
the light of the south’s social institutions of 1860 
and of the preceding two or three centuries, we 
are still not likely to get anywhere worth the travel. 
Slavery is a dead issue. The new peonage is bad 
but is not the old chattel slavery. Scarcely an 
American Negro now living was ever a chattel 
slave, and the few surviving who were slaves once 
are today a negligible social problem. Few in- 
dividuals now living ever held legal title to the 
person of another human being. The social twist 
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which that inhuman relationship gave their minds 
does not enter as a factor in today’s problem. 


While the problem of the Negro in American 
society can never be dealt with in reckless disre- 
gard of the historical incidents which brought him 
here, yet much might be gained in the solution of 
today’s problem by forgetting the Civil War and 
the slavery issue. or by forcing them into their 
true perspective. They are enormously overworked 
nowadays, I think, in the thinking and program- 
ming of both blacks and whites. If we must 
turn historical, let us be thoroughgoing and give 
proportionate weight to the milleniums of African 
life set over against the two or three hundred 
years of the Negro’s American residence. Few move- 
ments have gone farther to lift the Negro question 
out of the slough in which we have wallowed with 
it for two generations, than the recent lively study 
of the African origins of the Negro people. It has 
given a dignity to the Negro American in his own 
estimation of himself and in the estimation of his 
Amyican community, which could not come from 
any other source. 

But the more stern and insistent need of the 
hour is the dispassionate study of the personal 
and social aspects of race relations. An understand- 
ing frankness as between the races is almost un- 
known, The two groups live in different thought 
worlds, certainly in diffrenet emotional worlds. 
Representatives of the two races rarely sit down 
to talk their differences through. Much of our 
literature deliberately avoids practical issues. The 
two groups are profoundly ignorant of each other. 
The Negro himself often attributes to prejudice 
against a dark skin alienations which actually 
spring from revulsion against an unclean person 
and rude manners. The northern white practices 
a hands-off policy and prides himself on a virtue 
which scorns the brutal intimacy of the southerner. 
Then he is left to marvel at the reactions of the 
Negro who often seems to prefer the southerner’s 
brutal comradery to his own frozen disdain. A 
little investigation will show that both groups are 
cherishing as virtues what the other group esteems 
to be vices. A common ethical and esthetic basis 
of judgment is lacking. This is as remarkable as 
it is lamentable in the case of races which have 
been in such intimate association for centuries. 
Churches could systematically cultivate a sincerer 
and franker relationship if they would set them- 
selves bravely to the task. The case requires free- 
dom both from evasion and from petulant recrim- 
ination. A false sentimentality will spoil the pro- 
gram quite as effectually as an overbearing or 
cringing mien. 

A fourth line of approach would be most fruit- 
ful of all, but it is too much to hope that churches 
will generally follow it, so that I have not includ- 
ed it in my classification. This involves a cour- 
ageous attack upon the practical civic problems 
of the inter-racial status. When these are sug- 
gested as the concern of the churches the retort is 
sure to come later if not sooner, Oh, these con- 
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cerns are not religious, and hence are beyond the 
province of the churches. 


The Negro housing problem is not inherently 
dificult. A litthe good will and common sense, with 
even a timid essay in city planning, would reduce 
the problem to simple matters of finance and man- 
avement. inter-racial commission of the 
churches of the community could readily clear all 
of the serious difficulties out of the way, leaving 
the field free for the economic technicians. But 
the churches stand with all other institutions in 
most American communities a-tremble lest this 
bomb shall explode at their doorsteps. Race riots 
have broken out and many more impend, simply 
because nobody clears the atmosphere to the con- 
sistency in which normal finance and_ building 
operations are possible. 

Negro tenants pay their rent. They have the 
money to pay with. Negro apartment houses in 
the large cities are gilt-edged income-producers. 
partly because Negro tenants allow landlords to 
get away with anything, often including slow mur- 
der. At any rate Negroes have the money, and 
know how to get a lot more if they are permitted. 
They would buy land and build homes if they 
dared. Few can realize the hazards of Negro prop- 
erty owners, Buying a lot and building a home 
is an adventure of first magnitude for a Negro 
family in most communities. Will the neighbor- 
hood tolerate their presence? Will the children 
dare venture out into their own yard? And there 
is now no way of answering these questions ex- 
cept by fortuitous experiment on the part of the 
individual family. 

This is pure muddling. It is less a crime than 
a blunder. It comes of evading an issue which com- 
mon sense would make short work of. And the 
churches could supply the common sense if they 
were not looking so zealously for sin and ‘n-or- 
rigible “human nature” and expecting people to be 
unholy. The Negro members of the community are 
here. They must live somewhere. They will man- 
age for themselves and manage well. if a little 
sensible planning shall open the way and insure 
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them reasonable security as property holders. 
Inter-racial agreements can readily be reached 
which will afford this security. Rarely do level- 
headed representatives of either race attempt to 
reach such agreements. The problem is simply 
evaded, and drift is the order of the day almost 
everywhere. 

The industrial problem of the Negro is more 
complicated. But an interracial commission which 
had the backing of the religious forces could sim- 
plify it enormously, The Negro groups are not only 
shut out arbitrarily from many employments 
where they would acceptably serve the commun- 
ity, but they are from time to time crowded out 
of employments where they have laboriously won 
a lucrative place. Their pastures no more than 
come green when other cattle herd in to horn them 
out. 

This again is meddling. The community spites 
itself and defeats its own ends by this inefficiency. 
A sentimental hope of parity in an ideal kingdom 
of heaven is not the solvent; an injection of en- 
gineering efficiency is more needed. Perhaps it is 
just as well after all that the churches evade these 
issues. They are so eminently matters of commun- 
ity health, and economics, and engineering, that 
the sentimentality which too often masquerades as 
religion can only complicate them. 

All down the line, it seems to me, the same 
considerations hold. We complicate the problems 
of race relations by preachments and by lamenta- 
tions over the perversities of human nature. Com- 
mon standards and opportunities in politics, in 
education. and in industry will solve the problem 
of white and Negro race relations. Allow the Ne- 
gro to accumulate a bank account and he will buy 
his social emancipation. In the end this will not 
prove so stubborn a_ race-relations problem as 
that of the Jew-Gentile. The Negro does not want 
to remain a spiritual exotic in the common civil- 
ization. The segregation from which he suffers is 
such crass social inefficiency that social engineer- 
ing will find the way out of our toils when we 
permit the community to exercise its common 
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The City-Born, Speaking 


By Marsverite Janvrtn ApDAMs 


6é ERRACED roofs and towers; and a clean wind sweeping 
Across wide spaces—knocking against the steel 

Of the spiraled shafts and columns. Houses creeping 

Like dwarfed and crippled things at a girder’s heel. 

Salt sea-tang when a coast starm stirs to southward; 

Whistling and moaning of fog-horns down the Bay: 

Call of the flower-venders in jangling discord; 

Spring, and an early robin’s roundelay. 


How can we rest in a silent, misty valleys 
Hushed by a coverlet of fragrant rain? 
Give us the sun-baked stones of a summer alley— 


Warm with the city laughter city pain!” 


Nigger, nigger, never die, 


Black face and shiny eye. 


EIL GORDON’S memories are queer, ill-assort- 
ed things now, like odd pieces of a picture 
puzzle... . 

His childhood; a long, lazy time spent romping 
around the servant’s quarters. Old Joe, the gard- 
ner, playing a mouth-organ. The rest of the 
Negroes of the Butler estate in a swaying, shout- 
ing circle around him. The glitter of gold teeth 
in the firelight. A lithe figure dancing to the 
rythmic beating of hands and feet. Overtones of 
the jungle, lingering in the music. An inherent 
loathing of it made Neil, the boy, playing alone 
and forgotten in the corner, cry for his mother to 
put him to bed. His cry lost in the surge of the 
song; his mother lost in the cadence of the dance. 


Adolescence. A stirring within him. The blood 
ot a thousand years of his father’s dominating 
ancestors coursing upward, like sap in the first 
springtime of a tree. Blood that bleached the 
black pigments from his skin, and took the black 
sloth from his soul. His first teacher, who mis- 
took him for white. . . . His mother’s inordinate 
pride in the teacher’s mistake. Her strict instrue- 
tions not to correct it. Her plea to Earle Butler 
to educate him, and give him a chance to “stay 
white.” Her threat to expose their true relations. 
His mother had told Neil of it all, half in pride, 
half in shame, one day before she died. 


Ambition. A determination not to let his 
mother’s race, from which sprang elevator boys, 
porters and other black-faced flotsam, keep him 
down. His exaltation that the light color of his 
skin would allow him to go undetected among 
pure-blooded white men. The clearness and 
quickness with which his mind grasped things. 
College. His studies. His rapid progress in them. 
Finally, his chance to show Earle Butler what the 
education he had paid for could do. The day 
when, with Butler home with a broken leg, Neil 
had summoned up enough courage to suggest he 
might help with the work which was being car- 
ried on from Butler’s bedside. The increasing 
number of opportunities Butler made for him to 
help with the work, after he learned Neil could be 
relied upon. 

Blanche Potter, a mulatto dancer. Her absurd 
idea that their intimacy had given her a claim on 
him. The night her troupe left town. How she 
had begged Neil to take her away from it. His 
brushing her from his shoulder, and telling her 
curtly and frankly just what he thought of the 
whole Negro race. 


More work for Butler. The sudden jump into 
prominence two years later with his transfer to 
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Shadows to the Stars 


By Rosert BREEN 
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walt Street as Butler's secretary. His mother’s 
death. His breaking away entirely from the black 
race, and his determination never to go back. 


War. Indecision. Should he go? The ease 
with which Earle Butler got him a commission. 
His pride in his regiment, and his hate of its black 
faces. His admiration of its white officers. Thei: 
reliance upon him. The trenches. Mud and blood. 
A leave in Paris, where he danced, dined and was 
feted by French women, who treated his regiment 
like one of their own dark-skinned Colonials. 

Sir Oliver Welland, R. A., on a flying tour of 
the trenches to paint types of fighting men. Theit 
chance meeting. How quickly the great English 
portrait painter had recognized Neil's Negro in- 
heritance. His portrait of Neil, half revealing. 
half concealing it. 

A casual glance at the now-famous “Study in 
Brown” showing only a tall, stern, wiry, young of- 
ficer, with skin so tanned that it was but a shade 
lighter than his olive-drab uniform, shining black 
eyes, black hair. A second glance at the lips— 
neither blue, gray, nor purple, but certainly not 
red—the broad, spreading nostrils, like an ora- 
tor’s, made people question. 

Yet, months later on Show Sunday at Sir Oliver's 
London studio, the leaders of London’s social and 
artistic world treated the tall, young officer, who 
now wore a croix de guerre, as though his picture 
raised no que<*‘on. 

The high tension of those last days of the war. 
The false peace report. The snapping of the ten- 
sion. The wild celebration. Three days of doubt. 
The Armistice, an anti-climax! . . . Home-coming. 
The march up Fifth Avenue, through cheering. 
half-hysterical, flag-waving mobs. The redoubling 
of their cheers in their efforts to be generous to his 
regiment. His regiment with the stolid faces, and 
hearts bursting with pride. 


Back to his work with Earle Butler. Dissatis- 
faction with his world. A vague longing for some- 
thing whose name he did not know. A wayward 
impulse leading him to take a high-ceilinged, long- 
windowed apartment on Minetta Lane, whose old- 
world atmosphere suited his mood. A _ pride, al- 
most childish in the furnishing of his apartment. 
The long envied symbols of success of the white 
man’s world, books to line the walls, a great soft- 
toned lamp, some old mahogony, an oriental rug. 
and three oil paintings, one a gift from Welland. 


Came a night when Neil was tired. His mind 
all day had been full of a thousand details. Earle 
Butler had been playing the market, as only he 
knew how to play it, and the brunt of the work 
had fallen upon Neil. 

There were brokers to be phoned, syndicates to 
be arranged, callers to be rebuffed, callers to be 
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ushered into the inner office, and even callers to be 
cajoled away by various subterfuges after they 
had served their purpose. There were meetings 
and conferences to be kept track of, mail to be 
handled, stock quotations to be reported. . . . 

With an effort Neil took his mind from the 
ofice. Somewhere outside a soft Italian voice was 
singing. Neil had come to be quite a judge of 
voices. In the routine work incident to the admin- 
istration of the Butler Musical Fund Neil had at- 
tended concerts, musicals, and the opera times 
without number. Everywhere he was received 
as Butler’s personal representative and treated 
as such. 

But that his skin was white, Butler had told him, 
made no difference. He was to remember that he 
could go just so far. Beyond that invisible border 
lay nothing but absolute ruin for Neil’s career. 
Butler, Neil knew, meant what he said. They who 
imagined otherwise came to grief. Yet Neil, with 
his fighting spirit aroused, was strong in his way, 
as determined as was Butler. And from his pride. 
cut raw at Butler’s words, there grew a_ steel- 
tempered resolve to know no barrier, to go to the 
top—the very top—despite Butler, or despite hell. 

“O sole mio... .” 

Outside a woman's voice began a Neapoleonic 
folk-song. Neil had heard Caruso sing. Some- 
thing in the spell of the song drew Neil from his 
chair. The singer, he discovered, was standing 
across the way. As he watched she stooped to pick 
up a quarter, someone had thrown her. But some- 
thing in her movement told Neil it was not the 
coin she wanted. He strove to look further up the 
Lane. but found he could not take his eyes from 
her. 

As she stopped she raised her eyes, and in them 
Neil read what it was she wanted. He turned from 
the window dizzy at the thought. He recalled the 
first French woman he had met in Paris. 

Quick as he was, Neil found the singer gone. 
Half way up the block he saw her walking toward 
Minetta Street. He quickened his pace, then slowed 
it again. What did one say? What was the ac- 
cepted formula? Neil smiled. A feeling of con- 
fidence, born of long, trying days at the office 
surged within him. One could do no more than 
trv. and after all the eves had said “come.” 

As he drew abreast of her the singer turned and 
regarded him with just a suggestion of amuse- 
ment. He snatched off his hat. 

“I—er—TI wanted to thank you for your song. 
You sing beautifully.” 

Only a low peal of silvery laughter told Neil 
she had heard. 

“I have never heard it sung better.” 

“You know it, then?” 

“Yes—so I would like to hear you sing it 
again.” 

The pretty, rose-cheeked Italian girl lifted her 
evebrows and shrugged her shoulders. Neil fell 
into step beside her. 

“You have given me so much pleasure.” he 
said, “can I not serve you in some way? Perhaps 
vou would permit me to take you to supper.” 
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“No no, | could not. But you are very kind,” 
she said. 

“But | hoped you would.” Neil was plainly dis- 
tressed. “I'd be glad to take you any place you 
wish. We could go to some place down here or 
I could take you uptown.” 

“Uptown? No.” 

“Well, couldn't we go down here then?” 

“No—unless—” 

“Unless what?” 

“You promise it is just for supper?” 

“Why, of course. [—” 

“All right. We go to Tony’s.” 

“Tony's on Bleecker street?” 

“You know it?” 

“No, but I've heard of it. It’s rather famous, 
isn’t it?” 

“Oh yes. Everyone knows Tony’s, just as every- 
one at Tony’s knows Marie. You know Marie— 
eh?” 

“I'd like to—Marie. You will call me Neil?” 

“All right, Neil. But remember—only supper. 
Come on. How do you say it? Let’s go.” 

After that first night Neil went to Tony’s to 
meet Marie, for it was there that on Italian holi- 
days she danced and sang in a kind of glorified 
native dress. Certain habitues of the place, he 
knew, laughed after a time at Marie’s power over 
him. But had they seen Neil’s eyes as they looked 
through the color of Marie’s rouge, they would 
not have laughed. They would have been silent 
and wondered. 

And then Blanche Potter came back into Neil’s 
life. Blanche Potter, who had long since forgot- 
ten Neil, along with all the other men who had 
served her as stepping-stones. 

It happened one rainy night, when Neil in a 
spirit of adventure had donned a dinner coat, and 
calling for Marie at Tony’s suggested a pilgrimage 
into the White Light district. 

feel—what do you say?—blue,” complained 
Marie. “I do no think I go.” 

“Oh come on. It'll do you good,” urged Neil. 
“ll take you to the opening of ‘The Zippy Revue’. 
That’s always good.” 

“You could not get tickets. Besides I am not 
dressed.” 

“Leave the tickets to me. And—I’ve never seen 
you looking prettier. Do come. I have a taxi 
waiting.” 

At the theatre Neil hunted out a Mr. Brooks. 
who stood at one side of the lobby puffing a long. 
black cigar. Brooks reached out a bony hand and 
pumped Neil’s mechanically. 

“Sure, I remember you.” he said. “How are 
you? How’s Mr. Butler? How many you want? 
Just a minute, Ill see what I can do.” 

Evidently he could do about as he pleased for 
presently he emerged from the box office triumph- 
antly clutching two tickets. 

“On me,” he said, as he handed them to Neil. 
“Glad to have you any time.” 

The overture quickened Neil’s blood. Instine- 
tively he loved jazz, yet he hated it. Too well he 
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remembred Old Joe, and the rythmic hand-clapping 
of his early youth, : 

The chorus, unlike most, contained girls with 
more than a hint of real beauty. But that was 
to be expected in “The Zippy Revue.” 

“They're pretty, aren't they?” Marie's hand 
sought Neil’s in the darkness, and nestled in it 
contentedly. 

“Not so pretty as you, Marie.” 

“Flatterer.” But her low laugh told Neil his 
reply had been the right one. 

In quick succession came a team of rapid-fire 
dancers, a scene satirizing the season’s most pop- 
ular plays, and a moonlight-and-water set, in 
which the chorus men harmonized in the wings. 
while show girls flitted in groups around the edge 
of a pool. 

A soft, blue-plush curtain slid across the stage, 
and the orchestra swung into a piece that sug- 
gested a Sousa march. There was a sudden, ex- 
pectant hush. From the wings there danced a girl 
and the house broke into wild applause. She 
danced as Neil had never seen anyone dance, with 
a rythm and a grace that told of music born in 
her. 

Neil’s mind slipped back vaguely half a dozen 
years, and when in response to applause that fairly 
shook the house the girl on the stage was taking 
her third bow, looking at the program by the red 
glow of an exit light he made out: 

Tue Zippy Revue 
with 
BLANCHE POTTER 

His Blanche Potters was the Blanche Potter! 
Funny he had never associated them before. His 
head swam. He dropped Marie’s hand and began 
to applaud. 

For the rest of the show he was in a haze. Even 
when Blanche sang in the golden voice he recog- 
nized as being that of one of his phonograph 
records, a tripping, saucy little song, that it was 
even then evident was destined to take the town 
by storm, he could do aught but applaud indif- 
ferently. 

Not that Blanche meant anything to him, or ever 
could. Her Negro blood forbade that. But it was 
as if in a flash Neil had seen his ambition realized. 
Just what that ambition was even Neil did not 
know, except to climb as high as he could, and 
then to keep on... and on ... and on. But 
hitherto it had seemed he was fighting alone. The 
Negro race to him was subservient. Yet here in 
the same city, almost at his very door, was an- 
other climbing to the light. He must see Blanche 
and talk to her. . . 

On the way home in the taxi emotions pent up 
in him all evening tumbled out like flood water 
through a broken dam. 

“Marie, Marie. I’m so lonely tonight. And 
you're so beautiful. Don’t go home yet. Come 
with me, and we'll play the Victrola and dance. 
And I will sit at your feet before the fire and 
wonder at your beauty.” 

With a squirming motion Marie wriggled from 
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his grasp. “No,” she said decisively, “tonigh 
you have been not nice. You have not been my 
Neil. I go to Tony’s where someone appreciates 
me.” 

Neil’s mouth stiffened into a_ firmer line 
“Marie,” he said, “let us not talk like children. 
Tonight | have not been myself. I ask your pai 
don. But you know I’m wild about you. Com 
and dance with me at least.” He took her hand 
again. . . 

They had not been in the house five minutes 
when it came to Neil that Marie was rather like a 
safety valve to him. There had been too much 
office, too much study, too many books, too much) 
climbing. . . . Somehow he more than liked Marie. 
He would make up to her for his neglect. He 
would tap his private stock. He and Marie would 
have a little party. 

After the fourth drink he decided to make Marie 
a little present. But it was not until they had 
danced again, danced like wild, free things, to 
the tune of a jazz orchestra almost as famous as 
that of “The Zippy Revue” that he told her why 
he had really brought her there. And that was 
when he gave her the present. 

For a minute she did not speak, and Neil his 
blood afire with Marie, the music and the cham- 
pagne, took her silence for consent. Unsteadily 
he walked toward her, and then he stopped. Marie 
had hit him a stinging blow with a wad of bills 
full across the mouth. 

Marie was gathering her cloak around her. Her 
eyes shone like opals against the firelight. Her 
voice quavered. 

“You you—— I'm glad I had you looked 
up well looked up. Why, you damn nigger— 
I almost cared.” 

The apartment door slammed. She was gone. 
On the couch before the fire Neil Gordon sat and 
cried as a man might who had been drinking too 
much, and perhaps who too had almost cared. 
Later he flew in a rage at the thought. She, Marie, 
whose reputation was notorious. She, to talk to 
him like that! Oh, the shame of it. Could he 
help it that his mother had been a Negro woman? 
It was something he had never quite forgotten. 

He turned his thoughts to Blanche with relief. 
After all with Blanche he would be safe; for 
Blanche was of the race that he would not go 
back to. Not if he died. He merely wanted to 
talk to her as the most platonic of friends. Yes. 
he must see her. 

In the next week Neil learned to take the meas- 
ure of a stars’ success. Again and again he tried 
to see her and failed. One night he walked around 
to the stage door, and finding there an old man 
he had once obtained a job for, as a watchman 
at the opera house, learned from him the name of 
Blanche’s hotel. That it was the hotel at which 
Earle Butler stopped when he did not want to 
bother with his town house, only heightened Neil’s 
respect for her. 

A few evenings later Neil was sitting in the 
lobby of the hotel when Blanche came in. On 
either side of her, like Pomeranians just set down. 
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there walked a man. What they looked like Neil 
could never have told you. Blanche was like that. 
Even when you had only come to talk to her. 

She swept, rather than walked into the Egyptian 
room, preceded by Anatole, the ram-rod backed 
head waiter, now suddenly grown supple. The 
orchestra leader noticing the sudden aflability of 
Anatole, and then catching sight of Blanche, swung 
into the hit of “The Zippy Revue”—her song. All 
around the dance floor couples nudged each other. 
“Look. There she is; Blanche Potter.” 

Neil took two steps toward the dining room, 
faltered, turned, and walked to the taxi entrance. 
Over his cigar in the taxi he wondered why. 

It was another month before Neil met Blanche, 
and then it was Oliver Welland who introduced 
them, the same Oliver Welland who had painted 
the wartime “Study in Brown”. The painter was 
strolling with her through one of the more formal 
drawing-rooms of her hotel. He had come to 
America on a visit but a fortnight before to paint 
American types, and had chosen among the first 
to do Blanche. 

Neil, his mind on a talk he had just been hav- 
ing upstairs with Earle Butler, almost stumbled 
over them as he rounded a setee. 

“Oh, Blanche,” said Welland, after his first 
quick nod of greeting, “may I present Mr. Gor- 
don—Neil Gordon—Miss Potter.” 

For an instant their eyes met but neither spoke. 
Then with the slightest of acknowledgments 
Blanche took the painter’s arm and passed on. 

For two more days, while his mind subconscious- 
lv carried out Earle Butler’s directions, Neil strug- 
gled with his problem. Then he wrote to her. 
After he had sealed the envelope he tore it up. And 
so it was with half a dozen others. He would see 
her now just to prove to himself that he could do 
it. Finally, he called her up, astd a maid told him 
she was out. Undaunted he haunted her hotel. 
and finally the inevitable happened and he ran 
into her making a purchase in the hotel’s candy 
shop. 

“Permit me.” he volunteered, and paid the clerk 
before she could protest. Nor did she say any- 
thing. She simply took the candy and started 
toward the elevator. 

“Blanche,” he pleaded, in a voice he did not 
know he possessed. 

“Please.” she said. 
noving me?” 

“Just give me five minutes,” he begged. “It 
is not for myself I speak. It is for you.” 

“For me!” Her light laugh thrilled him. “Come. 
I will forget who you are. You amuse me.” 

But when he got to the tea-room he could not 
talk. There were too many people. Presently 
Blanche gathered her wrap around her and smiled. 
“And so you bring me here to tell me you like 
my performance and that there is no other like 
me. That I know, silly boy. You will find it an 
expensive amusement.” 

Later Neil remembered it as their happiest af- 
ternoon. 

Tt was at a private showing of the finished pic- 


“Can't you see you're an- 
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ture of Blanche at Oliver Welland’s studio one 
afternoon that Neil first realized where Blanche 
and he were drifting. As he stood before the por- 
trait he could have sworn the eyes laughed at 
him. But although Blanche herself was across 
the room surrounded by an admiring group he 
lit a cigarette and slowly walked to the opposite 
corner, 

Half an hour later as the butler was helping him 
slip into his ulster, Blanche came through the 
doorway leading into the foyer. 

“I’m so bored, Neil,” she said. “Do drive me 
home.” 

“Let's drop in somewhere for tea,” he suggested. 
“I'm about starved. Aren’t you?” 

Blanche smiled at him. “All right. 
to the Claremont.” 

The fleet was in the Hudson, and queues of peo- 
ple stood on the waterfront waiting their turn for 
one of the public launches, 

Through the taxi window they had been watch- 
ing the scene and talking of the fleet. Then some- 
how it seemed the natural thing that Neil should 
take her hand. But at the first contact Blanche 
stiffened and snatched it away. 

“Neil,” she gasped. The taxi stopped at the 
Claremont. 

On the way back down the Drive Neil took her 
hand again, and again she snatched it way. Later 
when the beauty of Fifth Avenue burst upon them 
he tried once more. 

, “Blanche.” he pleaded, “please. I want you. 

“Don’t Neil, don’t. We've talked enough for 
you to understand. I’ve forgiven you for the way 
you once treated me. So perhaps now you'll for- 
give me. Neil, the leopard can’t change his spots. 
Neither can you change your blood.” 

The lights of a bronze trafic tower just ahead 
winked and changed. A traffic policeman raised 
his arm with the air of one used to being obeyed. 
Their taxi, with a last sprint, dodged around the 
end of a bus and came to a panting stop close to 
the curb. 

“Good-bye, Neil.” Before he realized it Blanche 
was out on the sidewalk and rapidly walking 
away. Nor did his face lose it’s dazed expres- 
sion when the taxi driver turned and grinned at 
him. 

“Getting out too, Boss?” he inquired. 

And with legs that he was not sure would hold 
him, Neil got out. 

It was the following week that he first saw 
Blanche with Harry Du Barry. 

Du Barry was Earle Butler’s brother-in-law. But 
even taking that into consideration, and adding the 
fact that he was considered the wealthiest bachelor 
on Broadway did not altogether account for his 
reputation around Long Acre Square. 

Neil had been working late at the office and had 
run uptown to what had recently become his fav- 
orite sedative for jangling nerves, a first night. 

It was not until the intermission that he saw 
Blanche. She was sitting with her arm on the box 
rail, her chinchilla coat thrown carelessly across 
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the back of her chair, so that its burnt-orange lin- 
ing set off the color of her make up. Her eyes 
swept the audience, but if she saw Neil she gave 
no sign. 

When he stole a glance at the box at the end of 
the second act, it was empty. Blanche, he had 
read, was appearing at the Palace for a couple of 
weeks while they were whipping the second edition 
of “The Zippy Revue” into shape. He recalled 
that she had told him of the booking. 

The next time he saw Blanche she was with 
Du Barry again. Neil was on one of his restless 
excursions, excursions that sooner or later led him 
evening-clothed to the district where electric signs 
shut out the sky, and nobody cares. 

Forgetting Horace Greeley, who sits frowning 
upon her at thirty-third street, Broadway dashes 
off to the north in a Mardi Gras of theatres, restau- 
rants and electric lights. Neil loved that Mardi 
Gras, loved the freedom of it, the kaleidoscopic. 
chameleon-like changes of its colorings, the con- 
fetti-patterned swirlings of its crowds. 

Tonight, drifting in its warm gulf stream, Neil 
found himself washed up at the entrance of one 
of Broadway’s better-known restaurant-dance-pal- 
aces. Of a sudden he felt a longing to go in. 

A bill to the head waiter secured him one of 
the remaining “ringside” tables. That it was half 
hidden behind a wall of artificial shrubbery did 
not matter to Neil. It rather suited his mood. He 
sat down and began dreamily to watch the dancers. 
He was not aware when a man and a woman took 
the only other “ringside” table, that just beyond 
the shubbery. 

Neil had reached coffee when he saw them in the 
middle of the dance floor. As he watched them 
weave their way in and out Neil fancied he saw a 
wave of disgust sweep across Blanche’s face. He 
switched his gaze to Du Barry and saw that his 
face was flushed and that his feet followed with 
dificulty even the simple accelerated walking move- 
ment required, 

“Let’s sit down. I’m tired.” An eddy in the 
dancers swept them close to Neil’s table. Blanche 
dropped her arm and walked off. With less grace 
than Neil had ever seen him display, Du Barry 
followed. 

“Harry. . . .” Blanche’s voice came to him 
through the clash of the orchestra. Neil gulped 
his coffee and tried not to listen . . . “when are 
you going to take me to the opera house. You 
promised to get me a trial. It’s been months now 
and you’ve done nothing but make excuses. I—” 

“Blanche, old girl,” broke in Du _ Barry. 
“Nothin’ I wouldn’t do for you. Nothin’. Under- 
stand? Say, you know I don’t praise lightly. Got 
a reputation for being hard boiled. That’s me.” 
... Ina crash of the orchestra his next few words 
were lost. . . . “Why you’ve got a voice and per- 
sonality betterin’an her’s and she’s the best the 
opera’s got. My God, why do you have to be a 
damn nigger?” 

A dribble of coffee splashed on Neil’s shirt 
front. He rose, and grateful for the shielding 
shrubbery, hurried out. 
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A week later the theatrical world was thrown 
into a chaos of excitement by the news. Blanche 
Potter was out of the cast of “The Zippy Revue”! 
Rumors of all kinds flew around Broadway. And 
then Blanche settled it herself. Threatened with a 
nervous breakdown she had been ordered on a trip 
to the Continent. She was sailing on Saturday. 

Talk died out. A girl who had been giving 
rather clever imitations of Blanche was engaged to 
fill her part. 

He would not go down to the pier on Saturday 
to see Blanche off, Neil decided. He tried to tell 
himself it was because he disliked merely being 
one of a crowd exchanging vapid banalities. But 
he knew the real reason was that he was afraid, 
afraid of Blanche, and afraid of himself. 

Resolutely, he hastened to the office and plunged 
into his day’s work. Immediately he was engulfed 
by a multitude of tasks. Earle Butler, contrary to 
his Saturday morning custom, had come to the 
office and was laying the groundwork for a bull 
raid on oil stock he held, a raid he expected 
would net him a cool half million before he 
finished. Time was short. A syndicate must be 
arranged, rumors carefully spread, brokers in- 
structed. Neil seized each order eagerly and 
burned with feverish impatience until it was ac- 
complished. 

He never failed to be thrilled by the swift ac- 
tivity of his work at such times. The physical and 
mental strain meant nothing to him. He was filled 
with a fierce exultance that he was able to keep up 
with a man like Butler, was able to be at the 
center where great things were done. He had 
earned the right to look with scorn upon servile 
workers, 

These thoughts raced through his mind as he 
waited impatiently at the telephone for some im- 
portant data from another office. As he drummed 
idly on his table he planned to go in behind Butler 
on this deal. In a small way. of course. He would 
come out with a couple of thousand dollars clear 
profit. Someday he would be able to take a real 
share in some syndicate. and with the profits might 
buy his way into the firm. His career would be 
crowned by a real place in Wall Street. 

Alight with dreams his eyes sought the win- 
dow, and the never-failing delight of the busy 
panarama of the upper bay. Barges tagging lazily 
after spunky tugs, freighters steaming out to far 
romantic ports, a great liner bullying its way down 
the channel, barking deep-toned warnings to the 
weaklings in its path. 

In a flash it came back to him. He marveled 
at the concentration which had enabled him to 
forget. Blanche was sailing. Going away. Some- 
thing told him she was never coming back. She 
was going out of his life. 

His hand holding the receiver shook. He felt 
weak and cold. He snatched for his watch. Forty 
minutes before her boat sailed. He rushed to 
Butler’s office. Haltingly, incorherently, he ex- 


plained that he must leave the office at once. He 
knew from the angry little points of light in 
(Continued on Page 59) 
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. noes public press on January third carried widespread 


notice of the achievemenis of twelve Negroes. They 


were a college president, a building engineer, an officer of 
a life insurance company, two writers, a musician, a painter, 
a sculptor, a publisher, and three ministers, whose common 
bond was creative ability. The work being produced by 
these men and women stands among the noteworthy ac- 
complishments in their respective fields being produced in 
the country at large, as well as within their own group. 

The occasion was the announcement of the William E. 
Harmon Awards for Distinguished Achievement Among 
Negroes, administered by the Commission on Race Rela- 
tions of the Federal Council of Churches, through George 
E. Haynes, Secretary. These awards were established by 
the late founder of the Harmon Foundation, as a means of 
stimulating greater creative work among Negroes, and of 
bringing such work to wider public attention, thus making 
a practical contribution in the development of better eco- 
nomic opportunities, The awards offered in the fields of 
literature, business, education. religious service, fine arts. 
and music, consisted of a gold and a bronze medal, carry- 
ing with them honoraria of $400 and $100 respectively, in 
each field. However, so much distinguished work was 
revealed in the field of religious education that two gold 
awards were given instead of one. In music only a bronze 
award was granted and in science no awards were made, 

One of the gold medals for religious service went to the 
Rev. James Solomon Russell, 71. of Lawrenceville, Va.. 
Archdeacon of the Diocese of Southern Virginia, for his 
work as a missionary minister and administrator in the 
development of church missions and a parish school in 
Virginia. Born a slave in a tiny log cabin in the hills of 
Virginia, James Russell faced the hardships of the Civil 
War at an early age. When he was eight he found him- 
self free. no longer with a master to look to. and father- 
less. It was probably through the influence of his mother. 
who had named him Solomon because she hoped he would 
be wise, that the boy was so faithful in his attendance 
at neighborhood schools, even though he had toe earn the 
modest tuition of $1.00 by selling butter and eggs. He had 
to work his way through until a chance was given him to 
go to Hampton. His school suit of rough “linsey woolsey” 
was made by his mother out of cloth woven on a com- 
munity loom. 

After Russell's graduation from Branch Theological Sem- 
inary, Petersburg, Va.. he began work as a missionary in 
Brunswick and Mecklenburg Counties. It is told of him 
that he attended the council at Norfolk in May, 1882, and 
in giving an account of his labors made such a powerful 
appeal for a horse that the Council raised the money on the 
spot. The horse bought with this money was named ‘Ida’ 
and for more than twenty years bore him up and down 
the country to his work. ‘Ida’ was known familiarly 
throughout the countryside as the ‘missionary horse.’ 


Almost his first work was to bui!d a church at Lawrence- 
ville. Then he determined to organize a normal school 
that would give a good English education, coupled with a 
trade of some kind. The people about him were backward, 
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schools few, poor and far between; not many could read 
or write and scarcely any owned land, being mostly ten- 
ants, renters, and ‘half-sharers.” So he opened the Law- 
renceville Industrial School in the. vestry of the new 
church he had built. The first lend was purchased with 
a note for $1,000 signed by Russell and his wife as en- 
dorsers—and he had not a cent, his only capital being 
“faith in God and in the friends whom God might raise 
up.” Today the school is an important factor in the 
educational life of the state and section, and includes a 
junior college, two year teachers’ normal, accredited high 
school, elementary school, three year trade school, and four 
year agricultural school. 

The other gold award for religious service was given to 
the Rev. Dr. L. K. Williams, 57, of 3101 South Parkway, 
Chicago, for his development of Mt. Olivet Baptist Church, 
and his leadership of the Negro Baptists of the United 
States through the National Baptist Convention, Inc. 
Among the services which Mt. Olivet Church renders 
to its community on a social basis are a day nursery, 
affliated with the United Charities; a standard circulat- 
ing branch of the public library; periodical community 
sings, congregational singing, and quarterly musical concerts. 
The congregation has now purchased a new lot at a cost of 
$75,000, paying $35,000 cash, and is planning for the 
erection of a new church to meet the needs of the com- 
munity. 

Under Dr. Williams’ leadership the National Baptist 
Convention, Inc., has cooperated with the Southern Baptist 
Convention in the establishement of a seminary; has built 
the National Baptist Publishing House at a cost of about 
$650,000; operates a hospital in Monrovia, Liberia; 
saved the $85,000 church property of the Salem Baptist 
Church, Chicago, that was sold under foreclosure; and is 
preparing to build a National Tubercular Hospital. 

The Rev. Channing H. Tobias, 46, of 347 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, a secretary of the National Council of the 
Y. M. C. A. was given the bronze medal for his work 
throughout the country in centers where there are inter- 
racial committees; his leadership among colored Y. M. 
C. A. secretaries, and his creation of new fields for secre- 
taries. The Reverend Mr. Tobias raised the funds for the 
Tri-Sate secretaryship of New York, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, and in so doing pointed the way toward a new 
policy in Y. M. C. A. work which may aid in its service 
to colored communities. 

The gold medal in literature went to Claude McKay. 
38, formerly of New York, poet and novelist. The judges 
commended especially his “Harlem Shadows” as a voicing 
of Negro feelings. They spoke as well of his ability at 
character portrayal as brought out in “Home to Harlem.” 
Claude McKay's eventful life has carried him from the 
hills of Jamaica to the constabulary there, and later to 
Tuskegee and the Agricultural College of Kansas. He 
has supported himself by running a restaurant on West 
Fifty-third Street in New York, and by working in the 
kitchens of summer hotels and dining cars. Throughout 
his career he has been producing verse and prose which 
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mark him as a force in bringing about what is now called 
the Negro literary renaissance. 

Nella Larsen Imes, 35, 2588 Seventh Avenue, New York, 
received the bronze medal in literature for her novel 
“Quicksand.” a book which gives a picture of some con- 
flicting elements in the race problem through the leading 
character, a young woman of Danish and Negro extraction. 

Archibald J. Motley, Jr., 37, of 350 W. 60th St., Chicago, 
who received the gold medal in Fine Arts, has in him 
French and Indian blood, as well as that of a pygmy tribe 
of East Africa. He was born in New Orleans, La., the 
son of a dining car chef, but has spent most of his life 
in Chicago. Upon his graduation from high school, he 
was encouraged by the late Dr. Gunsaulus, former president 
of Armour Institute, who offered to pay for his first year’s 
tuition at the Art Institute. Motley, however, chose to 
work his own way through school, and did so. When he 
had completed his art schooling, he was forced to seek 
other work to support himself. He was in turn a dining 
car waiter. a steamfitter at the stock yards, a plumber, 
and finally a coal heaver. Meanwhile he was becoming a 
promising painter, winning prizes in Chicago, and holding 
the first one-man exhibit in New York to be given by a 
Negro in many years. 

The work in sculpture of Mrs. May Howard Jackson, 
51. of 1816 16th St.. N. W. Washington, D. C., received 
the bronze award in Fine Arts. 

Ninety-one of the pieces of work, submitted for this 
award in Fine Arts were again shown in an exhibit at 
International House from January 3 through January 15. 
This was the second year in which the Negro productions 
in fine arts have been brought before the public under 
such auspices. A special prize of $250 contributed by an 
anonymous donor for the best piece in the exhibit, ex- 
clusive of the work of the recipients of Harmon Awards, 
was given to the painting “Swing Low Sweet Chariot.” 
The artist. Malvin Grey Johnson of New York, recently 
completed his training at the National Academy of De- 
sign. 

J. Harold Brown, 26, Director of Music, Attucks High 
School, Indianapolis, Ind., was granted the bronze award 
in music, his work in orchestration being specially com- 
mended. Mr. Brown’s talent has formerly won him a $200 
scholarship from the National Association of Negro Musi- 


EVENTH AVENUE is a dark street; 
Harlem is a town 

Where always somewhere they sing: “Mah Sweet!” 
Till the sun goes down. 


Where any time they sing: ‘Mah Honey! 


In the moon, and the dark of the moon. 
Fifth Avenue has money. 


Seventh Avenue. a croon. 


croon—croon, 
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“Go to sleep, mah honey, the Father’s looking down 
On His little dark faced son tonight”—croon— 
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cians, and some of his compositions, notably “Jubilee 
Characteristique,” have won prizes in contests. 

S. W. Rutherford, 62, of 609 “F” Street, Washington, 
D. C. has turned a small sick benefit association with 
a capital stock in 1898 of $3,000, into the largest Negro 
business in the world. For this achievement he was awarded 
the gold medal in business. The National Benefit Life 
Insurance, of which he is secretary and business manager, 
is now a legal reserve life insurance company with $75,- 
000,000 in policies in force. It has been owned, controlled, 
and operated exclusively by Negroes, giving employment 
to 300 men and women in its home offices with more 
than 1,500 in its field force. 

The recipient of the bronze award in business is Fred- 
erick Massiah, 36, of 1342 Cypress Street, Philadelphia. 
Starting as a laborer in concrete, he rose through study 
in night school until he finally developed his own  busi- 
ness. He is now an outstanding contractor, widely known 
for the first elliptical tower of concrete to be built in 
Philadelphia, and for his work on large scale contract 
projects, 

The publisher of the Negro Year Book and the recent 
“Bibliography of the Negro in Africa and America” was 
honored with the gold medal in education. Monroe N. 
Work, 62, of Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, has for a num- 
ber of years conducted the research department there. 

A college president, John M. Gandy, 58, of Virginia 
State College, received the bronze award in education for 
developing his institution from a non-accredited school to 
one offering a four-year course in high school education: a 
two year normal course, and a four year college course with 
high academic rating. 

Thus for the third successive year have the sponsors of 
the annual William E. Harmon awards endeavored to give 
some recognition to members of the colored group whose 
distinguished achievements are or should be known by 
the country at large, and not merely by their own people 
It has been the ideal of the judges to honor these workers. 
because they have produced concrete results, and not 
particularly because of their race or because they have 
had to struggle against handicaps. It is perhaps impos- 
sible to view the achievements of these colored people 
without seeing them with an added glow, against the tap- 
estry of hardship, lack of opportunity and poverty. 


Seventh Avenue remembers 
The cotton-field, the swamp; 
Not cold as city December's 


Smoke-chill and damp. 


When the Star in the East arises 
Up out of Bethlem-blue, 


Its silver-quiet surprises 


Into song, Seventh Avenue: 
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Casting Bread Upon The Water 


By J. TayLor STANLEY 


ESIDE the slowly waning Nile 
I wade alone, deep in the slime, 


The shimmering, black, cold silt 


!-oozing round my naked knees 


Defying aching frame and sunken tears, 


/ 


bear the precious seed against the wind 


The smell of stagnant rivers in my nostrils— 


ind cast my bread upon the stinking waters. 


Beside the lean and peaceful Nile, 

I linger under tropic suns, 

And dream the myths of gods 

Who walk unseen among the corn. 

With fertile meaning in their nimble tread. 

I wait and dream,—and one dark, gentle form, 
With eyes soft like the river’s flow, and darker. 
Is dreaming with me by the gliding waters. 


Beside the kind and fertile Nile, 
I walk amid the browning corn, 


And smile where once were hidden tears. 


The full ears stroke my lytheful limbs, 


And cause my soul to flow with Afric song!— 


Bread—bread enough to please my genial gods, 


And feed my sunny babes and my dark Lisa— 


Sweet corn siips through my fingers—gift of waters. 


| Treasurer’s 


Annual Meeting 


The Adjourned Eighteenth Annual Meet- 
ing of the National Urban League will be 
held at the office of the National Urban 
League, 17 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
on Wednesday afternoon, February 13, 1929 
at 3:00 o'clock. 


Report of 1928 accomplishments and plans 
for 1929 will be presented and the audited 
Statement for 1928 will be 
rendered. 


Vacancies on the Executive Board will be 


filled. 


Vote will be taken on proposed Constitu- 
tional Amendment to change annual meeting 
from first Wednesday in February to second 
Wednesday in February in compliance with 
last year’s annual meeting resolution. 


National Urban League 
| Announces Fellowships 


The National Urban League announces its 
annual competitive examination for Fellow- 
ships for colored students for study in social 
work. At least three awards will be made— 
possibly as many as seven, the number the 
League is now maintaining. Successful can- 
didates will receive tuition and stipends 
ranging from $70 to $110 per month —the 
total value for the year being from about 
$908 to $1,200. 


The Schools to which the Fellows are as- 
signed are the New York School of Social 
Work, the Graduate School for Social Ad- 
ministration of the University of Chicago, 
the University of Pittsburgh and Ohio State 
University. Applicants are filed before 
April 15th on forms furnished by the Urban 
League which may be secured by writing to 
Eugene Kinckle Jones, Executive Secretary, 
17 Madison Avenue, New York City. The 
examination will be held in May. 


| 
| 
| | 
| | 


HERE was always something wrong with the 

African. At one time the word “dirty” was 
as inseparable from the word “nigger” as hokus 
is from pokus. That was in the good old days 
(and for a long time after) when Negroes used to 
be branded like cattle—“but we yet take all pos- 
sible care that they are not burnt too hard, es- 
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beyond the frontiers of his own, his soul will not 
know whither to go; there will be no ancestors to 
receive it and it will roam at night from place to 
place, wailing, cold, hungry, forever and forever. 
And the Negro, the most deeply religious being of 
creation, cannot even find consolation in prayer, 


as those to whom he is used to pray are beyond 
———--- his reach in the land from 


pecially the women” and then _,. — 
crammed, six or seven hundred, || 

into a “foul, stinking ship” 
where, though the corpses were 


Acknowledgement is hereby given 
to the editors and publishers of 


which he has been driven. The 
benign influence of the ances- 
tors is gone. 


carefully removed every morn- | the International Journal of There was a time when he 
ing during the passage, those || Ethics for permission to reprint || believed in the white man’s 
who survived lacked all refine- | this article which appeared in word, but his faith in it has 
ments of soap and perfumes. Volume XXXIX, Number 2 of || been shaken. The government 


This is not so very long ago; that journal. 


officials he knows to be as a 
rule fine, sympathetic, straight 


| 
the writer of these lines has | 
still seen an old slave ship off , 
the port of Banana, equipped with the bars to 
which the slaves used to be chained, though it was 
then put to more legitimate purposes. Now it is 
the fashion to denounce the Negro for his stupid- 
ity. Indictments of this kind never come from 
Nigeria, or Ashanti, or thereabouts, where pros- 
perity, due to rational government, seems to have 
a salutary effect on the black man’s brain; it is 
from the eastern part of Africa that they come in 
shoals. It is more than probable that the natives 
of Kenya, Tanganyika, etc., are inflicted with the 
kind of stupidity which would overcome us if, 
e. g., we received a hearty blow from Jack Demp- 
sey on the jaw. The East African has received 
quite a number of blows, the knockout being the 
confiscation of his lands. What this means to him 
an Englishman cannot understand. The English- 
man is a citizen of the world; he is. nominally 
at any rate, a Christian, and his God follows and 
protects him everywhere. Should divine protec- 
tion prove insufficient, there is the navy to back him 
up with guns. The African has no high god: but 
he is guarded by the spirits of his defunct fore- 
bears. The tribal land is the resting place of 
the ancestors, who are so closely linked with it 
that in the native’s mind soil and spirits are identi- 
cal. The moment he leaves the land of his fathers 
he is like a tree cut off from its roots. He faces 
a hostile world unprotected, and his own passions 
are no longer restrained by ancient laws which 
he used to observe out of respect for those who 
made them in days gone by. He no longer knows 
how to live, and death has terrors hitherto alien to 
his mind. On his tribal land he knew that his 
spirit, when leaving the body, would join the an- 
cestors underground, and after having received 
new virtue from contact with them, it would re- 
turn to earth in the body of a newborn child of 
the clan. But in a foreign land, be it only a mile 


moms | men; but he has learned by bit- 
ter experience that there is something above them, 
some invisible, nameless power not unlike the 
mystrious bwanga with which the cunning medi- 
cine man energizes his “fetishes.” This evil prin- 
ciple thwarts his natural protectors whenever they 
make a stand in defense of the natives’ rights and 
supports ruthlessly those who, according to his 
ideas, have robbed him of his land. Can the 
Masai forget the formal declaration of Sir Donald 
Stewart giving him and all his descendants in 
the name of the British Government certain lands 
for all times to come, and the subsequent disre- 
gard of this pledge? The Negro asks himself why 
he has been treated thus? What had he done to be 
punished so cruelly? He does not know and no- 
body can tell him. The black man is dazed. No 
wonder he is stupid. 

There was a time when he was intelligent enough. 
He had his faults but stupidity was not of them. 
He was too conservative, but it is difficult to see 
why this should be counted a fault in this country 
where all the best people are of the same disposi- 
tion. He was improvident and took no thought 
of the morrow; but why should he in a land 
where “earth is so kind that just tickle her with 
a hoe and she laughs into harvest?” Lazy? Yes, 
when there was no special need for an effort; but 
he has shown during the Great War what he could 
do in an emergency. The authorities dare not 
publish the casualities among the native porters. 
He served his masters well on either side, and 
his faithfulness might justify us in dubbing him 
stupid. He was like the ivy “which dieth where 
it clingeth.” Examples of this would fill a book. 
There are the porters of Livingstone; there are 
the two men who rushed unarmed to the rescue of 
Major Powell Cotton when lying beneath a lion 
and beat the brute off with a whip! The writer 
of these lines could tell wonderful tales of acts of 
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devotion performed naturally, without a thought 
that they did more than their simple duty to friend, 
by Mayuyu, Makoba, Meyey, Gika, the thirty Bam- 
bala, and many others. But this is perhaps the 
one point in the black man’s favor which has never 
been contested, 

Before he was affected by foreign influences the 
Negro had given proofs of his aptitude for states- 
manship. His political institutions were models 
of democracy, even though now and then they 
might be upset for a short time by a black Napo- 
leon; after the disappearance of such a dominat- 
ing personality the country reverted without fail to 
its primitive organization. Even the foreign con- 
querors, such as Arabs and Fulani, adopted this 
old constitutional system, their higher civilization 
being unable to produce anything better or as 
good. Nowhere else has British rule been so suc- 
cessful as in West Africa, where indirect govern- 
ment through the natural chiefs has been adopted. 
The old chief governed his people by their con- 
sent and took no decision without the advice of 
old counselors, and, in matters of great import- 
ance, of the whole nation. He had to lead a clean 
life; an Ashanti chief who exploited the people 
or seduced the wife of one of his subjects would 
be deprived of his stool by his elders. If one at- 
tempted to play the autocrat, he might, as among 
the Yoruba, be presented with a basket of parrot’s 
eggs and told that he was tired and that it was 
time he took a rest. And obediently be sent him- 
self to rest, without ax or guillotine, by his own 
hand. In many tribes when the chief became old 
and decrepit, he handed over the reins of govern- 
ment to a virile successor and had himself re- 
moved, by the aid of a favorite wife or a trusted 
servant, to the happy land of the ancestors. Be- 
sides, everywhere we find that the ruler had to sub- 
mit to considerable feminine influence which 
could not fail to restrain him from violent actions 
This moderating power was exercised by his 
mother or his sister; in rare cases by his principal 
wife. The “queen” had the last word in all mat- 
ters; she was practically a supreme court to which 
the nation and the individual could appeal. Nor 
were elaborate constitutions beyond the African’s 
conceptions, as shown by those of Uganda. Lunla, 
Kongo, and Bushongo. In the last named country 
the natives have had for over three hundred years 
a parliament, chosen by the popular will. in which 
not only the various territories were represented but 
where every trade and craft had a voice, where 
women stood on equal footing with men and enjoyed 
the privileve of veto‘ng any war when they thought 
the cause of it did not justify taking the risk of 
losing their husbands and sons. But these par- 
ticular barbarians had banned war three centuries 
before the birth of the League of Nations: the most 
powerful people of their part of the world, they 
scorned the idea of conquest. They had no army, 
but just a police force to protect themselves against 
aggression. This force was not allowed to use 


the traditional bow and arrow and the throwing 
knife, as these. might wound or kill noncomba- 
tants; short swords were substituted for them. 
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Commerce prospered and the arts flourished, as 
you may judge for yourself whenever a shower 
drives you to that weird place, the British 
Museum. Each province, each village, had self- 
government, and none but national issues were 
decided by the central powers. The king and 
his council of ministers were in constant touch 
with the outlying parts of the realm through agents- 
general which every province sent to the capital. 


It is time that the belief in an Africa steeped in 
blood by constant warfare before the white man 
brought the blessings of peace be eliminated to the 
realm of fables—or of propaganda as excuses for 
our own iniquities. Of course not all countries 
had reached the high standard of political morality 
of Bushongo; there were wars between villages, 
between ‘tribes, and between nations. It is well 
that we should consider the character of these ter- 
rible conflicts of which we have heard so much 
in our youthful days when our pocket money was 
so cruelly mulcted for the benefit of missions. The 
grim warriors, armed to the teeth and daubed with 
glaring colors, would sally forth to an appointed 
place where the bush had been cleared for the 
bloody affray. The cutting of the grass on the 
battlefield was done in turns by the two inimical 
tribes. There, while still at a safe distance, Hom- 
eric boasts and vile insults were exchanged till 
everybody was hoarse. Behind the men stood the 
women, cheering them on, inventing new invec- 
tives for them when their own eloquence was at 
fault. Under their admiring eyes the warriors 
discharged arrows, hurled spears, wildly, reck- 
lessly, with utter disregard for the enemy’s safety. 
This might go on for hours. But when the first 
blood was drawn, even if it was only from an 
unfortunate nose which had come into violent con- 
tact with a smartly hurled knobkerry, honor was 
satisfied and the path for peace negotiations open. 
Everybody retired happy to boast for the rest of 
his life how he had annihilated the enemy single- 
handed. Before the Amazulu had learned from the 
white man how war ought to be waged, the young- 
er warriors used to send their shields and spears 
home by some friends and go themselves to the 
enemy's village to continue their courting which 
“the war” had interrupted. Battles were carefully 
timed so as not to interfere with the weekly mar- 
ket and occasionally postponed when an impor- 
tant event, such as a wedding or a funeral, pre- 
vented one of the combatant forces from attending. 
Oh, yes, it was a terrible time. In some of the 
wars the casualties nearly equalled those of a 
baseball match. Yet they did not affect the density 
of the population. Wissmann, when he first crossed 
the Beniki country, found villages fifteen miles 
long where today it takes hours to walk from 
one miserable hamlet to another. This devasta- 
tion was the Arabs’ work. ‘But the white man 
has a record just as sinister. The Ova-Herero 
will never again lift cattle and the Wahehe will 
have no more of the litle wars; the Germans have 
practically exterminated them to teach the bless- 
ings of law, order and civilization. The few 
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that remain are stupid; how could they be other- 
wise? 

Other pastoral people beside the Ova-Herero 
considered cattle-raiding the most pleasurable and 
profitable of sports. Before we condemn them, 
it will be wise to read the history of the Scottish 
border clans. I am not quite sure that they showed 
more sporting spirit in their thieving than the 
black man. When it happened that a Herero 
tribe succeeded in capturing all the cattle from 
another, some of the loot was sent back to the 
defeated enemy that he might live to fight another 
day. The fighting men needed milk to keep 
them in good form, and the women and children 
could not live without it. The uncivilized Negro 
was too stupid to think it possible that a per- 
son who was hungry should not be given food; it 
made no difference whether he was a friend or 
foe. When women were captured the victors 
married them; children were adopted. As the 
fortunes of war favored alternately one side and 
the other, this resulted in a constant infusion 
of new blood, which accounts for the natives’ 
remarkable vitality. Another advantage was that 
ties thus formed which united rivals in case of 
need against any foreign foe, as for example the 
Arab or Portuguese slave hunter or the hordes of 
mercenaries and the bastards armed with guns by 
the white man. Their advent resulted in a real 
war, as we civilized men understand it, murder 
wholesale, without quarter, But the black did 
not want it; it was forced on him. With his 
back to the wall, his freedom at stake, he fought 
like a demon, regardless of odds. 

In the administration of justice, the African 
chief was assisted by the whole population. In- 
stead of twelve men good and true, the jury con- 
sisted of the whole manhood of the country who, 
though not perhaps not specially good, nor ex- 
ceptionally true, knew the contending parties and 
were acquainted with all the details of the case 
under trial. The witnesses stretched a point in 
favor of a friend or relation, but as they were ex- 
pected to do so their deposition was taken with 
a considerable pinch of salt and miscarriage of 
justice was a very rare exception. In such parts, 
as among the Boloki, where no larger social group- 
ing than the household was known, they devised 
a system, worthy of the wisdom of Solomon, which 
assured, not only impartial justice between weak 
and strong, but also enabled the judge to enforce 
his decisions. It was based on traditional law 
which dominates the African’s social life and rests 
on the common consent of countless generations. 
It used to be taught to every chld before initiation 
and was know and accepted by everyone. It re- 
quired no sanctions; it was no more questioned 
than one’s mother’s virtue. One law decrees that 
a person who has wronged another cannot enforce 
subsequently any claim whatever against his vic- 
tim until he has fully atoned for the original 
wrong. In some parts (Baila) he was practically 
his slave for the time being. When a number of 
Boloki families and towns had made their choice 
of the wise and good man who was to adminis- 
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ter justice in the region, they marked their de- 
cision by devastating his plantations, cuttin 
down his trees, and throwing down his landmarks; 
every head of a family, as representative of its 
members, had to participate in this act of vanda'- 
ism. The legal consequence of it was that the 
new judge had a case against every individual! 
under his jurisdiction, and could give his decisions 
without fear of reprisals. Besides, his position 
as an offended party entitled him to call upon al! 
the families to help him to enforce his judgment. 
His task was not too onerous; an excellent police 
system made crime very rare. It was based on 
collective responsibility, recognized throughout A\t- 
rica. The whole tribe was responsible for ever) 
tribesman, the clan for its members, the village 
for its inhabitants, and the household for its de- 
pendants. Any interference with another's right- 
by an individual implicated all his social connec- 
tions, Consequently every man, woman, and child 
had a personal interest that no breach of the law 
shovld be committed and saw to it that his neigh- 
bors, relations, etc., kept to the straight and narrow 
path, 

This feeling of solidarity was strong enough 
to overcome congenital improvidence. The Bantu 
have always been rightly reproached with destroy- 
ing forests indiscriminately, and that not for the 
laudable purpose of producing paper for the 
spreading of truth and untruth, as we do in Canada, 
but simply to grow their daily bread in the clear- 
ings. But in Kongo, where timber is rare, the 
Bakongo have systematically afforested their coun- 
try with useful trees which protect their villages 
and plantations from harmful winds. They have 
distinct names for natural (mfinda) and planted 
(nkunku) forests. Without a board of fisheries, 
the Awemba have successfully introduced young 
fish, transported in huge jars, into the fishless 
lakes and ponds of their country, and imported 
lechwe antelopes, captured alive in distant lands. 
to remedy the lack of game. After a few years’ 
careful preservation they now derive an abundant 
supply of food and hides from these. 

The black man’s sanitary arrangements are not 
as perfect as those of modern London, but it can- 
not be denied that they compare favorably with 
those of Southern Europe—and one need not go 
very far south, either, Hygiene was among the 
Negroes in some respects in advance of Europe. 
Livingstone, in his book on the Zambesi, calls at- 
tention to the fact that, whereas the London of his 
times had no sanitary water supply, the “savages” 
in these parts never used any water for domestic 
purposes which had not been previously filtered, 
however clear the stream from which it was taken. 
Their method was to draw it through a thick layer 
of fine sand, as it is done now in civilized coun- 
tries. People suffering from contagious diseases 
were isolated far from human habitations; it is 
by this means that sleeping sickness was kept in 
check till the advent of the white man opened the 
roads indiscriminately. InoCulation was _practic- 
ed against smallpox and the genealogy of the men 
from whom the virus was taken was first most care- 
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fully investigated. They had an excellent knowl- 
edge of medicinal plants, knew how to immunize 
against snake and scorpion poisonings, and used 
vapor baths rationally. In one tribe at any rate 
the vacuum needed for cupping was produced by 
burning grass in the cup—not a mean invention. 
Iron, the original discovery of which is attributed 
by such good authorities as Felix von Luschan to 
the Negroes, was hardened by dipping it, red hot, 
into cold water. Copper was smelted and cast. 

New ideas, when fitting into their mode of living, 
were quickly adopted, Cassava, a plant immune 
from locusts, introduced about 1600, conquered 
the continent in no time; rife spread even more 
rapidly. Any useful seed was planted and nursed 
with loving care. Make it worth their while and they 
will grow anything. The natives of the Gold Coast 
produce half the cocoa crop of the world on their 
small holdings. This tendency to adopt new things 
and imitate new ways is not without its disadvan- 
tages; many a native art has been killed by Shef- 
field. Manchester, and Birmingham. And don’t 
let us forget Dingiswayo. He saw soldiers drilled 
at the Cape and conceived the idea of imitating 
the method at home; within a few years he changed 
a peaceful agricultural people into one of the fin- 
est fighting forces of the world. And it produced 
in Tchaka, the great leader, the tactician it re- 


Black 


Which is the sand... . 


His eyes are like coals, 
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By Anita Scorr CoLeMan 


The baby | hold in my arms is a black baby. 
Today I set him in the sun and 
Sunbeams danced on his head. 


baby | hold in my arms is a black baby. 
/ toil, and | cannot always cuddle him. 

I place him on the ground at my feet. 

He presses the warm earth with his hands, 
He lifts high the sand and laughs to see 

It flow through his chubby fingers. 

! watch to discern which are his hands, 


... the rich loam is black like his hands. 


baby I hold in my arms is a black baby. 
Today the coal-man brought me coal 
Sixteen dollars a ton is the 
Costly fuel .. . though they say:- 

Men must sweat and toil to dig it from the ground. 
Costly fuel .. . said:- 

If it is buried deep enough and lies hidden long enough 
‘Twill be no longer coal but diamonds. . . 

My black baby looks at me. 


They shine like diamonds. 
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quired. Can the natives have forgotten him? It 
it to be feared that they have not, and that Isandhi- 
wana has but increased in importance as the story 
of the victory was handed down from father to son. 

When somewhere in East Africa the tired official 
retires to his tent to write his reports, and the new 
lords of the land sit down to their bridge and 
poker, there rises in the night the mysterious voice 
of Africa, the speaking drum. It speaks to the 
black man alone, and no stranger can understand 
what it says. It sounds like the echo of distant 
thunder, announcing the storm. Tribe whispers 
to tribe, nation to nation. And the helot in the east 
listens eagerly to the strange stories coming from 
far, far west. He hears the news of those who have 
been dragged from frosty Europe to keep a white 
race down which once lorded him. He hears of 
brothels filled with their daughters to cater to the 
lust of the black soldiery; of white women pros- 
tituting themselves for money to the “braves Sene- 
galais.” And he is also told that there are parts 
of Africa where every able-bodied man is pressed 
into the army. to be drilled and taught to kill, kill 
white men. These warriors send him a message 
of brotherhood, claim solidarity with him. Per- 
haps they speak of “the day.” 

He turns in with a smile and in his dreams you 
can hear him howl the war ery of his forefathers, 


Baby 


price I pay for coal.— 


Lo 
/ 
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American Cities -- Tulsa 


By Jesse O. THomas 


YESTERDAY 

F goes Oklahoma, is the largest city in that state 

and is located in the center of the oil industry 
of Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas. Because of its 
geographic location in connection with the oil in- 
dustry, it is called the “Oil Capital of the Nation.” 
I: is a city that is cosmopolitan in type and metro- 
politan in character. 

The increase in its popula- 
tion for the past quarter of a 
century has been abnormal. 
Because of the rapidity of this 
unrestrained and unregulated 
increase, the social order has 
not been able to absorb the ex- 
cess population to any appre- 
ciable degree. In 1900 only 
1,390 persons resided in Tulsa: 
by 1910 this number had in- 
creased to 17,977 and by 1920 the population was 
72,275. The total population has jumped from 
72,000 in 1920 to approximately 172,000 at the 
present time. 


Negroes there. 


| this paper was 


The division of the population on a basis of race 
first appeared in the census of 1910. Out of a 
population of 17.977, 1,959 were Negroes. By 
1920 the Negro population had increased, ac- 
cording to the American Association of Sociai 
Workers, to 11,000. The dominating force of 
the community was acquisition of wealth. Every- 
one was interested primarily in getting money: 
the manner, the method and the purpose were given 
secondary consideration. 


While the Negro population of Tulsa is distrib- 
uted in four different sections of the city which 
comprehends those who live in servant quaricrs 
up over and adjacent to garages in the rear of the 
homes of the upper middle class white people, 95 
per cent of them live in the solid Black Belt, in 
which they are completely separated from the white 
community by the M. K. T. Railway tracks. The 
Negro population is also cosmopolitan and re- 
flects the metropolitan air. There are Negroes in 
Tulsa from practically every state in the Union. 
At the present time there are approximately 22.,- 
000 Negroes. 


Tulsa became internationally known because of 
the spectacular manifestation of interracial dis- 
cord in 1921. The Tulsa of yesterday was char- 
acterized by p@litical corruption, unscrupulous 
gambling dives and centers of dise:derly conduct. 
There were a great many fine people living there, 
but they were so greatly outnumbered by the un- 
broken stream of migrants and new comers that 
their efforts at social stabilization were rendered 
very largely to no effect. 


Upwards of 95 per cent of the residents lived 


The Inter-racial Committee of 
the Council of Social Agencies of 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, requested the 
National Urban League to make 
a study of social conditions among 
From the survey 


prepared. 


in poorly constructed frame houses without 
modern conveniences on unpaved streets. Per- 
haps no better description could be given of 
the Tulsa of that day than a quotation from a sur- 
vey made in 1920 by the American Association 
of Social Workers: 

“The colored population of Tulsa is consery- 
atively estimated at 11,000, The school population 

is 1,744 of which 814 are boys 

and 930 are girls. 
“Aside from a comparatively 
small number of colored peo- 
ple living in servant’s quarters 
throughout the city, the colored 
people live principally north 
of the Frisco tracks to Haskell 
on the north, and between De- 
|| troit and Lansing east and west 

with a large outlying territory. 
With the exception of Detroit street and Green- 
wood avenue, each of which has two blocks of 
paving and two blocks of paving on Archer, mak- 
ing six paved plocks in all, the streets are un- 
paved. 

“All sewerage is surface. There was one in- 
stance cited by the Colored Public Health Nurse 
of a single rooming house which contained eleven 
rooms, plus seven other adjoining houses, all of 
the inmates being served by the same outside toilet. 

“Portions of Detroit, Archer, Greenwood. East- 
on. Haskell, Cameron and Brady streets have sewer- 
age connection, but even where the streets are im- 
proved the sewerage is said to be very inadequate. 
Bath rooms and inside toilets for those who are 
able to afford them are real luxuries in this par- 
ticular section, probably limited to ten. 

“While the above is rather a dismal picture, the 
colored community has very outstanding assets 
these assets are its people, quite a number of whom 
are capable of very definite leadership among their 
race. 

“The efforts which the better element of Negroes 
of Tulsa are making for themselves is a challenge 
to their stronger white brothers and sisters to whom 
they look for guidance to awaken and stimulate 
ihe social conscience of the community in their 
behalf.” 

TODAY 


From a point of view of physical replacement 
as well as in civil evaluations, the terrible race 
riot of Tulsa seemed to have been a “blessing in 
disguise.” This is a saying however that the writer 
is not always able to appreciate because it usually 
impresses us as a philosophical afterthought of 
compensation, 

At the close of that riot there was scarcely a 
house left intact between the Frisco Railway and 
Pine Street on the north, Detroit on the west to 
Lansing on the east. This territory covers approxi- 
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mately 30 blocks square. A few improvised frame 
houses for temporary shelter were given by the 
Red Cross during the rehabilitation period. With 
this exception, the Negroes had to rebuild their 
homes with only such assistance as each individual 
might be able to secure through his business con- 
tacts and relationships. Without any knowledge 
of what took place in 1921, one would scarcely 
recognize any evidences of that terrible fire, so 
completely have the Negroes erected buildings. 
The way in which the old frame houses were re- 
placed by substantial brick buildings makes Tulsa 
a unique example of self-reliance. These build- 
ings vary in type from small one-story frame cot- 
tages to large three-story brick apartment houses 
and hotels. There are more hotels operated for and 
by Negroes in Tulsa than there are in New York 
City. There is probably no other case in the history 
of America where a group of people in a similar 
hostile community so quickly and so completely 
rebuilt a “new Jerusalem upon the ashes of a 
fallen city” with so limited financial resources as 
is true of the Negroes in Tulsa. It is to be re- 
called that because of the lack of Riot Insurance 
the Negro was unable to recover a penny’s damage 
as a result of the losses he sustained from the de- 
struction of his property. 

The Negro in Tulsa is actually demonstrating his 
ability to furnish self-government. There are 
three Negro Justices of Peace. who hold regular 
court in their precincts, with power to dispose of 
misdemeanors, and engage in preliminary hearings 
of felonies. The various city elections in the Negro 
section are supervised by Negroes, three of whom. 
the Inspector, Judge, and the Clerk, are in charge 
of each polling place. The votes from the Negro 
District are counted with the votes of the other 
race elements without protest or contest, on the 
basis of presentation by the Negro officials. 

There are 22,000 people, who with the excep- 
tion of those living on three of the main thorough- 
fares occupy houses on streets where there are no 
lights except in front of business places. The ex- 
tent to which the colored community is neglected 
in the matter of street lights is appalling. At night 
the colored community is literally in darkness. 
For example, there are six lights which look to be 
about 30 watt bulbs from Easton on Greenwood 
to Pine, a distance of 30 city blocks. This is the 
main thoroughfare through the Negro section. On 
the cross streets there are no lights at all. There 
is one light on Pine street between Greenwood 
and Peoria, and that is at the railway crossing, a 
distance of approximately 20 city blocks. On 
Pine beyond Greenwood, where the white com- 
munity begins. there appears to be a light at every 
street corner. On Peoria from Pine to the end of 
the Negro community, the distance of 20 or more 
city blocks, there are no lights except at garages 
and business places. On Lansing, from Pine to 
Independence, a distance of approximately 20 
blocks, there are no lights except at the railway 
crossing, about midway the distance. This seems 
to be a 20 watt bulb. 


The sections referred to above are under the con- 
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trol of s.x Negro policemen and the ratio of crime, 
while considerably higher than it should be, has 
not changed in the past five years. With adequate 
lights in the Negro section, this crime rate would 
undoubtedly decrease to an appreciable extent. 

The above positive results of the isolation are 
however greatly overshadowed by the negative. 
The unsanitary condition that obtains in the Ne- 
gro sections is largely a result of the fact that 
the Negro community so completely constitutes a 
separale and distinct neighborhood. A recent sur- 
vey, which included the housing and sanitary con- 
ditions of 500 homes in four different sections of 
the city, showed that, of the homes studied, 332 
of them were occupied by tenants, 168 were oc- 
cupied by owners; 327 with surface toilets. 282 
families were without sewerage connection and 
drinking water, except surface wells in the back 
yard. Most of these people bought drinking 
water from neighbors. In most cases they 
were compelled to walk two and three blocks to 
purchase water to drink, The surface wells over- 
flow after each rain and became polluted with the 
water that has passed through the sewerage 
of the residential section on a higher elevation. 
Only 145 of them had sewerage connections and 
running water. In other words, 66.4 per cent of 
the homes visited were occupied by tenants, 333.6 
per cent owners; 56.4 per cent were without sew- 
erage connections, modern conveniences and drink- 
ing water on premises; 65 per cent of them use 
individual surface toilets for each family, and 
only 29 per cent use sewerage connection and mod- 
ern conveniences. While surface toilets are used 
in very section of the Negro community, the per- 
centage would have been slightly lower if the 
study had been confined to the section in which 
a larger percentage of the better class of colored 
people live. On the other hand it would have been 
100 per cent if confined to the section where the 
poorest class of colored people live. 

In some sections, garbage is removed on the 
average of once a month. In most of the colored 
sections the garbage man does not appear at all. 
All the garbage and rubbish that is not burned, 
is thrown out in the back yard and alley to become 
breeding places for flies and maggots. Scavanger 
service is only furnished to people who pay for it. 

The city provides 13 playgrounds for the white 
population, comprising 1.000 acres with equip- 
ment valued at $75.000 and an annual appropria- 
tion for operating expenses of $100,000. For the 
Negro, who represents 11 per cent of the total 
population, only 2 acres of ground with 13 benches 
and 4 swings are devoted to his recreational ad- 
vantages and opportunities. 

Hospitalization 

The hospital facilities for Negroes in Tulsa are 
woefully inadequate. They are practically limited 
to a one-story frame building, non fire-proof with 
a 15 bed capacity. There are no private wards 
and the Nursing Staff consists of three trained 
nurses. Perhaps 90 per cent of the patients cared 
for in the hospital are charity patients. 
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Public Schools 


In the city of Tulsa there are two public schools 
and one private school devoted to the training of 
Negro youth. The total school population, as given 
by the Board of Education, representing all Negro 
children of school age is 3,334. The present en- 
rollment at the two schools is approximately 2,400. 
There are two principals and 71 teachers em- 
ployed. The school buildings are of brick con- 
struction. 

The Dunbar Grade School, including ground, 
site, equipment and buildings, cost $170,000. 

The Booker T. Washington High School, includ- 
ing site, ground, building and equipment cost 
$173,000. 

The buildings and physical equipment, with the 
exception of playground apparatus, of the two 
schools compare favorably with the buildings and 
equipment for the training of other children in 
the city. 

The qualifications and salary schedule are iden- 
tical with those of the white schools. The require- 
ment for a teacher in the grade school is an A. B. 
degree and two years of experience. In_ the 
High School the requirement is an M. A. degree 
and two years experience. The teaching force rep- 
resents men and women who have graduated from 
some of the best educational institutions: many of 
them being products of mixed schools. 

The appropriation for the Negro schools in 
1928 is $311,000. The minimum salary for women 
is $1500 and the maximum, $2800. The minimum 
salary for men is $1600 and the maximum, $3200 
A comparison with the salary schedule of Negro 
teachers of Tampa, Florida, a city about the same 
size in general population, as well in Negro pop- 
ulation, will serve to suggest the difference in the 
educational status of the Negro in the two cities. 
The minimum salary for women in Tampa is $750 
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a year and the maximum, $1200. Most of them 
come in the $750 class. The salary for men ranges 
from $780 as a minimum to $2000 as a maximum 
Of course teachers in Tampa, as in most places in 
the South, are poorly paid and wages are far be- 
low those of the white teachers. With the excep- 
tion of San Antonio, Texas, Tulsa is the only city 
in the South to our knowledge where Negroes re- 
ceive the same salary as white teachers. 

One of the best School Health Clinics in the 
whole country is connected with the Negro public 
school system of Tulsa. 


TOMORROW 

The Tulsa of tomorrow is to be the product of 
collective intelligence and organized social vision, 
fostered by the constructive element of the Negro 
community, 

One of the most encouraging and unmistakable 
signals of this group consciousness on the upper 
cultural level was evidenced by a recent survey 
of the welfare needs of the community; 95 per 
cent of the expense of which was borne by the 
Negroes themselves. A new bi-racial entity as a 
result of a new mental state is characterizing the 
change that is taking place in the psychology of 
the community. 

The touchstone of the Tulsa of Tomorrow is be- 
ing laid on the basis of articulate interracial co- 
operation. A committee of 36, representing 18 men 
and women of each race element respectivly. is 
studying the findings of the survey and its recom- 
mendations to the end that an open-minded and vet 
scientific approach may be made to the program 
making for the new social order. 

From every indication the time is not far dis- 
tant when Tulsa will in deed and in fact usher in 
the dawn of a new day in humanitarian culture. 
in race relations, in civil consciousness and in 
citizenship responsibilities. 


WHO’S WHO 


JOSEPH E. McAFEE is the Director of Social service 
of the Community Church, New York City, the pas- 
tor of which is Dr. John Haynes Holmes. 

JESSE O. THOMAS is the Southern Field Secretary of 
the National Urban League. 

ROBERT BREEN is a new comer in the field of fiction 
dealing with Negro life. 

EUGENE KINCKLE JONES is the Executive Secretary 
of the National Urban League. 

MARY BENNETT is on the publicity staff of the 
Harmon Foundation. 
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ECONOMIC: GOALS 


HE year 1928 closed with employment conditions im- 

proved and industry on the upgrade. Labor admits it 
and capital advertises it. William Butterworth, President 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce, reminds, in 
the January Nation’s Business that “production has been 
brought to a state of amazing proficiency” and assures 
that “there is no reason to believe that the rapid pace we 
have attained during the past decade will lag in the next.” 
Taking advantage of this situation and the heralded in- 
dustrial potentialities of the South, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor launches a goal for a double member- 
ship in 1929. “This goal.” says the American Federation- 
ist, “is a spur to union activity and places an obligation 
upon each union to go into the unorganized field and 
make new converts to unionism.” 

Negroes are neither manufacturers nor trade unionists 
to any considerable degree. All three labor for a com- 
mon purpose, that of advancing personal and _ collective 
well-being. but the eternal struggle for advantage goes on 
among them, with the Negro at the bottom and fartherest 
removed from economic possibilities. The labor move- 
ment and the employing group state their goals for 1929— 
what does the Negro hope to attain? His handicap is at 
once apparent. Who is there to state it? What organized 
force represents Negro economic thought? The system 
under which this race lives in the United States leaves 
n. room for divisive aims as regards workers and owners. 
The few owners are dependent upon white relationships 
and in reality are workers for others. The Negro is thus a 
homogeneous economic group and as such should set out to 
realize certain definite objectives. 

As fundamental as the economic causation of life is, it 
has been almost entirely neglected by Negroes in their 
quest for recognition in art, music, literature, religion 
and politics. The time to emphasize this relationship is 
now, when industry is having a rebirth and when a new 
governmental administration, which will seek to make good 
its prophecies of prosperity, is soon to take over the direc- 
tion of the nation. New industries are adding capital. 
Mechanical changes affecting all workers, particularly 
those that are unskilled, are being installed daily and the 
Negro workers’ overwhelming strength in the South where 
ninety per cent of the population still lives, is in danger 
of serious impairment by the coming of Northern indus- 
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trialists who are pledged all the Caucasian labor they wish. 

If the A. F. of L. is “to go into the unorganized field 
and make new converts to unionism,” geographically it 
must enter the South where it has relatively few adherents 
and where Negroes do a large share of the manual work; 
and occupationally they must organize within the steel, 
iron, automobile, meat-packing and coal industries which 
are those in which the largest number of colored wage- 
earners are engaged. In Detroit there are 15,000 Negroes 
in one automobile factory alone; in Pittsburgh one coal 
company employs 3.000; while the steel mills of Gary, 
Youngstown and Chicago. the foundries in Birmingham. 
St. Louis and throughout Ohio and the stockyards in 
Chicago and Omaha teem with Negro workers whose 
future, judging from the bias of the labor movement, is 
uncertain in a program of union organization, 

There is much to guide our understanding of the Negro’s 
present occupational status. He can always find work when 
work is to be had; that is when employment is normal. It 
is under-employment that he suffers from—the failure to 
find opportunities commensurate with capacity and the 
fixity of a status that permits of no chance for personal 
development and promotion. And this at the time when he 
is in the best physical and mental state he has yet pos- 
sessed. To be certain he has made progress in many 
directions and especially in the building trades, garment 
making, the basic industries, automobile repairing and 
manufacturing, and transportation. As yet Negro girls 
have little other than menial work and liberally schooled 
young men are without outlet for their training. Chain 
stores, insurance companies, public utilites and com- 
mercial houses that are patronized freely by Negroes and 
which in many cases use workers of a given nationality 
to attract customers of that nationality, refuse employ- 
ment to Negroes. Apartment houses exclude them from 
service occupations they once filled and many traditional 
employments have been taken away. 

All these changes the National Urban League, at its 
next annual conference in Louisville, Apri] 9 to 12, will 
consider under the general topic, “Present Trends in the 
Employment of Negro Labor.” To it are invited all who 
may wish to participate in the deliberations. It is hoped 
that it will point the way to unification in the direction 


of reasonable goals for economic stabilization. 
T. ARNOLD HILL. 
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OUR BOOK /HELF 


Maccre L. Watker: Her Lire Deeps, by Wendell 
P. Dabney. The Dabney Publishing Company, Cin- 
cinnati. $2.00. 

HAVE often wondered why some one had not long ago 
undertaken to give to the public an account of the life 

Mrs. Maggie L. 

Walker, Secretary-Treasurer of the Independent Order of 


of one of America’s unique characters 


St. Luke, a sick and death benefit organization for Negroes. 
“The Vanguard of a Race” has among others a brief ac- 
count of her life. But W. P. Dabney attempts in 
Maggie L. Walker, Her Life and Deeds to present her 
early life and the social conditions in Richmond, Virginia. 
at the time of her birth there, the difficulties she has had 
to surmount throughout her career and her many achieve- 
ments. 

In reading this chronology of the life of Mrs. Walker 
one is impressed with the interesting career of this re- 
markable woman. Maggie L. Walker was born of a mulatto 
butler and assistant cook in the home of their employer, 


time when there were only 57 councils, 1,080  financia! 
members and only $31.60 in cash in the treasury with 
unpaid bills amounting to $400. 

The story of the growth of this movement under he: 
leadership is a veritable romance. In November, 1903. 
she organized the St. Luke Bank—since separated organi 
cally from the St. Luke Order—with resources of over 
half a million dollars. She is reputed to be the first 
woman in America to become a president of a_ bank. 
She has developed the St. Luke Order to a point where it 
is now operating in twenty-two states and the District of 
Columbia with more than eight millions of dollars in 
insurance in force, with total death claims paid of nearly 
$1,500,000 and with a total membership of 100,000. 

These are some of the facts brought out in the book. 

Mr. Dabney has sketched a number of personal incidents 
in Mrs. Walker's early and later life such as only one 
who was her childhood playmate and classmate and _per- 
sonal friend in mature life would know. He writes in 
the somewhat pedantic style of his recent book—Cincin- 
nati’'s Colored Citizens. \n this book of 137 pages, 83 are 

devoted to the proceed- 


a wealthy old spinster and 
a Yankee sympathizer dur- 
ing the Civil War. This 
house was situated on 
Church Hill near St. 
John’s Church where Pat- 
rick Henry uttered his 
words, “Give 
me liberty or give me 
death.” But she was 
reared in an alley. Her 


immortal 


schooling consisted of a 
grammar and a three-year 
high school course. Sie 
taught in the Richmond 
public schools for three 
years. Her first official 
position in the St. Luke's 
organization was that of 
National Deputy in 1890 
in which she organized 
councils throughout Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia 
although from her four- 
teenth birthday she had 
been a member of the 
order. In 1895 while a 
delegate at a convention 
of the order she offered 
a resolution which result- 
ed in the formation of the 
juvenile branch. In 1897 
she was elected secretary 
of the Fndowment De- 
partment and in 1899 
Grand Secretary of the or- 
ganization with a salary of 


$100 per year, and at a 


Girl,” by Delmar 
“Scarlet Sister Mary,” by Julia Peterkin 
“Penelope’s Man.” by Erskine 
“Orlando.” by Woolf 

‘“Hounds of God.” by Sabatini . 


MOST POPULAR BOOKS AT THE 135th STREET 
BRANCH (HARLEM), NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


According to reserve records the books most in demand are: 


Fiction 

reserves 
reserve> 
reseTve> 
reserves 


reserves 


Non-Fiction 


“Black Majesty.” by John Vandercook 

(The library has 4 copies of this book) 
“Mother India.” by Mayo 
“Trader Horn” 
“Boston,” by Unten 
“Whither Mankind,” ed. by Charles Beard 
“Voltaire.” by Thaddeus 
“Keeping Mentally Fit.” by Jastrow 
“Elizabeth and Essex,” by Strachey 0.00... 4 reserves 
Other books with fewer reserves waiting at present but 


reserves 


reserves 
reserves 
reserves 
7 reserves 
reserves 


reserves 


in continuous demand are: 

“Home to Harlem.” by McKay (has had 146 
reserves; the library has 6 copies of the book). 

“Wall of Jericho.” by Rudolph Fisher (has had 
60 reserves; the library has 6 copies). 

“Dark Princess.” by DuBois. 

“Quicksand.” by Nella Larsen. 

“Why We Bahave Like Human Beings.” by Dorsey. 

“Story of Philosophy.” by Durant. 

“Strange Interlude,” by O’Neill. 


The last three books continue heavily in demand though 
they have been out for more than a year. 


ings of the Twenty-fifth 
Anniversaty Testimonial 
to Mrs. Walker in which 
addresses of the eight 
speakers and Mrs. Walk- 
er’s response are quoted 
The last two pages con 
tain a brief summary of 
the work of the Richmond 
Council of Colored Wom- 
en organized in 1912 by 
its President. Mrs. Walk 
er. This Council occupies 
its own $30,000 club house 
fully paid for. and is ac- 
tive in supporting a col- 
ored visiting nurse, raising 
funds to support an indus- 
trial home for colored de- 
linquent girls, a tubercu- 
losis sanitarium and other 
charitable and _ religious 
undertakings—nearly $40.- 
000 having been raised for 
these purposes in addition 
to the purchase price of 
the club house. 

As a matter of perman 
ent record of her work 
and of the esteem in 
which she is held by her 
contemporaries. Maggie 
L. Walker, Her Life and 
Deeds serves its purpose. 
Tt is yet the task of an 
imaginative narrator to 
weave into a real romance 
the life story of the strug- 
gles, the strivings, the rise 
and the victories of this 
extraordinary woman who 
came un from poverty and 
insignificance to power. 
influence and distinction. 
Eugene Kinckle Jones 
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Shadows to the Stars 


(Continued from Page 46) 


Butler's eyes as he snapped out permission, that 
some of the big man’s confidence was already for- 
feited. 

On the way uptown, as he urged the taxi driver 
to greater speed, Neil told himself he would have 
to work doubly hard to make up for his defection. 
Butler was displeased, and on those who incurred 
his displeasure punishment sometimes fell swiftly 
and terribly. To lose his place in the world would 
be worse than death to Neil. It would be death! 
He could never go on after that. 

He caught sight of four giant smokestacks, with 
their waving ribbons of smoke, and brushed aside 
all memories of the office. Only one thing mat- 
tered. He mus: see Blanche. 

He dashed through the milling crowd on the 
pier, and scanned it anxiously for her face. He 
rushed aboard the ship and roamed the decks. 
She was not there. As a last resort he hailed a 
steward and followed him through endless corri- 
dors to her stateroom. He knocked. There was 
no answer. He tried the door. It opened. Blanche 
was standing silhouetted against the port hole, her 
pale cheeks damp with tears. 

He choked as he called her name; stumbled as 
he reached out hungry arms. He knew only that 
he had found her that he could never let 
her go. 

With a strength that surprised him she broke 
from his embrace. “Please,” she said, “leave me 
alone. I’m through. I’m beaten. running 
away—" 

“You can’t go away.” he broke in. “I need you. 
I want you—” 

She laughed a hard, grating laugh. “Want me? 
You didn’t want me when I was only half black. 
and now when I’m all black—” 

“What do you mean—?” 

“Just that. I’m through with half measures. 
I'm going abroad to do nothing but blackface. 
I'll be nothing but another nigger dancer. They 
go big in London and Paris. Over here they'll 
soon forget—” 

“You can’t do that. I can't give you up.” The 
agony of his voice reached her. She looked at 
him searchingly for a long instant. 

“Do you really mean that?” Her voice was 
almost a whisper. 

“You know I do.” A long silence in which it 
seemed to Neil that his life hung in the balance. 
He could not make himself believe that the girl 
he had once calmly cast aside now had such power 
over him. He felt a little numb as he waited for 
her to speak. 

“T want to believe you, but after all that has 
happened I can’t. You'll have to do something 
to prove it.” 

“T'll do anything—” 

“Anything?” Her eyes gleamed bright and her 
mouth was hard. “Would you go back with me?” 
“Go back.” he repeated mechanically as a vision 
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of all the words implied swept before him. . . 
Give up his work? . . . His life? . . . His freedom? 
. . . Acknowledge his kinship with those he de- 
spised ? 

“It’s the only way out,” Blanche said slowly. 
“I’m going.” 

He could not take his eyes from the loveli- 
ness of her as she stood with the round light of 
the porthole shining halo-like behind her. She 
was as unflinching as a martyr. . . . He saw him- 
self going on alone in his world. . . . The loneli- 
ness of it chilled him. . . . He saw her going on 
alone in that other world. . . . The horror of it 
appalled him. 

Roughly, hastily, lest he falter, he seized her. 
“We'll have to hurry to get ashore,” he said 
brusquely. “It’s a long way to 135th Street.” 


x * * 


Lenox Avenue swaggers out bravely enough 
from the clean, cool depths of Central Park, and 
wanders northward, striving to keep up ap- 
pearances, until it comes to a shabby and un- 
mourned end in the dirty waters of the Harlem 
River. If you follow it half way along to a point 
where its muddy skirts trail through Harlem’s 
Little Africa you will pass a bookshop sand- 
wiched, most incongruously, between a Negro 
beauty parlor and a Negro barber shop. If you are 
not one of those adventurers who invariably stop at 
book shops, surely the peculiar situation of this 
one will make you pause. 

As you enter you notice a dark-eyed, olive- 
skinned woman, who once was pretty, and who is 
now beautiful with that poignant beauty of fading 
things: flowers, sunsets, women. You catch the 
mellow tones of her voice, as she patiently ex- 
plains the requirements of a civil service examina- 
tion to a blinking Negro, still wearing his hall- 
boy’s uniform. Her face may even touch some 
familiar chord in your memory. 

At a desk in the rear of the room is a man 
far too young to wear that look of stoic resigna- 
tion which comes usually only with age and 
knowledge. Still, there is something about the 
lean, bronzed jaw, the stubborn chin that makes 
you wonder. 

If you invent a flimsy pretext to draw him into 
casual conversation you are met by a suave cour- 
tesy that is impenetrable. He may break away 
with a hastily murmured apology to select a sea 
story for a bent, old Negro, whose fringe of fuzzy 
hair clusters around a shiny bald pate like ashes 
around a piece of unburned coal. Or he may per- 
form some other equally routine task. Casual 
compliments on the shop’s success fail to pierce his 
reticence. The fact that he succeeds in making a 
living is a small matter to a man who failed in 
making for himself a new world. 

. . Neil Gordon’s memories are queer, ill-as- 
sorted things now, like odd pieces of a picture 
puzzle... . 

Nigger. nigger. never die, 
Black face and shiny eye. 


It’s Likely To Happen 
To You Any Day 


For A Limited Period 
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to OPPORTUNITY 


A friend is going to ask, 


“Did you 


read, ‘Such and Such’ 


in this week’s 


issue of THE NEW YORK AGE?” and 
you will have the answer, “No.” 


Oh, yes, you see each issue at some 
friend’s house, you glance through it, 
you notice the attractive pages and 
many features, but you haven't the 
time to read the copy through. 
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